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SILVERLITE .— An all 
metal reflector suscep- 
tible to adjustment for 
paws eae sized 2 
amps. This adjustment : ; 
is made instantly be- oes | ae | 
cause of the collapsible Po 
neck. No special hold- 
ers required, ‘he re- 
flectors fit the stand- 
ee ard 3% inch holders 
everywhere. Color screens can be at- , 
tached without extra clamps, hooks, ete, 
Described in ow” far Be 











SPOT-O-FL& om- 
bination s lood 
light _ per’ HS 
stantadj ._ .,withdut.*. 
the use oft tools, to any 
saat The beam is con- 
trolled from a spot of 24 
inches to flood of ten feet ‘Y 
at a distance of ten feet. lp 
Color fitme and screens Sf 


erwee Mw, | Poor light is 
just plain poor business 


Mark Twain said, “Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody 
DOES anything about it.” 














Every merchant knows that poor illumination means lower sales— 
most of them are doing something about it. With Frink service at 
MULTILITE — A continuous reflector their command, with Frink stock equipment to call on, there is no 


using units built on the Silverlite prin- . : . 
Ste dastable’ from Ge aes. a” DO. longer any excuse for poor store illumination. 
watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in fa ae . 
units of two to ten individual reflectors. Silverlite, Multilite, Spot-o-Flod—singly or together, insure better 
They are wired and ready ‘to install, light. “They mean economy, flexibility, long service—they stand for 


eliminating cost of individual outlets. : . ° . ‘ : 
The. unit construction gives far greater everything a store can desire in the realm of illumination. Sold 


flexibility of light and color control and through legitimate jobbers. 
results in neater, more economical illu- 


mination. Described i ircul : : 
No. 9-B. are x Over seventy years’ experience is at your command. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 


235 Tenth Avenue o%e New York City 
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In shan une with the Modernistic in Display 
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and Decorative 
Fixtures--- 


Designed and 
Wrought in 
Modern Iron 

Combined with 


Brass--- 
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New and original designs in 
stands for every display require- 
ment. ‘Tables, pedestals, plateaux, 
consoles, mirrors, screens, and deco- 
rative fixtures of every description 


Your Inspection ts Cordially Invited 





J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


Forms, Figures and Display Mannequins 
1412 Broadway at 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 26 Kingston Street 49 Fourth Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


“The Six Fundamentals of 
Modernism,” by Paul Frankl and 
Coleman McCampbell, is one of 
the first comprehensive outlines of 
modern art to appear in display 
publications. Frankl, as the de- 
signer of skyscraper furniture and 
the first American to be promi- 
nently identified with the new 
movement, is eminently qualified 
to counsel the display profession 
on adaptation of modernism to 
their requirements. His article is 
the first of a series in which out- 
standing figures in modernism 
will analyze the new form of art 
and show its relation to modern 
life and business. 


“Why Ignore Promotion Oppor- 
tunity?” by Floyd A. Ruthroff, 
shows what the displayman can 
do to advance himself in store life 
by demonstrating that display is 
a vital factor in promoting sales 
as well as day by day selling. 
Ruthroff challenges the profession 
to set out of mechanical display- 
ing and assume the role of mer- 
chandiser extraordinary. 


“Why I Cannot Agree With 
Frank,” by E. Therkelsen, is a re- 
joinder to George Frank’s article 
in the April DISPLAY WORLD 
declaring professional displaymen 
and their methods unsatisfactory 
for furniture windows. Mr. Ther- 
kelsen is display manager for one 
of Des Moines’ largest furniture 
houses, to which he came directly 
from the department store field. 
Experience in both divisions of 
display enables him to offer some 
pointed observations on the issue. 


“You Can’t Win With Win- 
dows at Par,” by Robert M. Davis, 
goes to the heart of a question of 
interest to all displaymen. Davis 
denounces blind following of tra- 
dition and asserts that the win- 
dowman must be able to drama- 
tize his displays if he hopes to 
win against the new competition. 


“Artistic Trims Spur Castor 
Oil Sales,” by W. R. Andler, an 
account of a display contest con- 
ducted by a national advertiser, 
is fresh proof of the power of 
well-planned windows. The con- 
test brought out a number of de- 
signs bearing little relation to 
customary drug trims, and it is 
significant that a modernistic 
trim multiplied sales to six times 
its normal volume. 
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Winnowing the Wheat from the Chaff 


HINESE scholars are reputed to have invented 

movable type many decades before European ar- 

tisans formulated the first crude printing press. 

But Chinese civilization was already old and her 
people had long been steeped in a philosophy which gauged 
the worth of an idea by its age. The inventors of type re- 
ceived little encouragement, and a craft which was to change 
the character of a distant social order was permitted to pass 
into foreign hands. 

What the Teutonic peoples might have been without the 
aid of the press is difficult to imagine, for in every field of 
endeavor since its advent they have relied upon it to spread 
the knowledge of the past and to herald the possibilities of 
the future. 

A benighted people, forced to rely upon professional 
scholars, had learned to esteem the worth of the treasures 
of literature and art which their ignorance denied them. 
Manuscripts, prepared painfully and at huge cost, passed on 
to futurity the lore of the dark ages, and preserved the 
memories of antiquity. Minstrels and bards sang their songs 
and told their stories in the courts to a nobility that esteemed 
their learning, though despising their vocation. 

The printing press opened up for all the founts of religion, 
of law, and of history. It gave to thinkers a means of ex- 
pression and to the commons a means of acquisition. It 
paved the way for the migration of the Pilgrims, the formula- 
tion of the bill of rights, and democratization of government. 

Today we face a new condition. The throb of the press 
no longer echoes the cry of a suppressed populace. No more 
must craving for knowledge remain unsatisfied. Books, 
magazines and newspapers appall by their plentitude. On 
every hand the product of the press shrieks for attention. 
The day is not long enough to read all the printed matter 
which the average man peruses in its passing. A New York 
advertising agency recently found that four hours were re- 
quired to read the advertisements that appeared in a single 
issue of an afternoon paper. 

He who reads well must read with discretion. He must 
cull out of the vast mass of material at his command the 
subject-matter that means most to him from a commercial 
or cultural standpoint. In this relation the business press 
has particular appeal. 





Just as the monks of the dark ages ferreted out the classics 
of antiquity or laboriously penned the illuminated manuscripts 
that tell the story of their own times, the trade magazines 
are delving into modern life and extracting from its activities 
and literature a wealth of information that could not be 
concentrated nor readily digested by the interested pro-es- 
sions and trades without their assistance. 

The great array of trade publications at the command of 
American business exists but to serve or exploit their field. 
The majority faithfully fulfill their trust, an inconsequential 
minority leech it. But it is a dangerous minority. 

Those which serve, winnow out of the boom and bustle of 
the era details of operation and management, production, sell- 
ing and accounting, and put them at the command of all those 
who seek more kuowledge of their fields, or contrasts and 
improvements upon their own methods. 

The primary purpose of the business publication is to 
enable the reader to conduct his affairs on a more profitable 
plane or to point out to him the menaces of slipshod methods. 
Upon this test every trade journal must stand or fall. It is 
the purpose of the DISPLAY WORD to make every page 
a conveyor of valuable and useful information. It seexs to 
arm the merchant and displayman with ideas that will enable 
them to exert greater influence upon their public, to equip them 
with knowledge concerning the peculiarities of their medium 
and to relate it to the current developments of merchandis- 
ing. 

The reaction of its public demonstrates the interest which 
crystallizes around the publication. To it they turn in- 
stinctively for information that cannot be -obtained readily 
from local sources. Culling over the day’s mail brings out 
clearly their reliance upon its services and confidence in its 
recommendations. A family outfitter in New Jersey writes 
for information on pamphlets covering his window problems; 
an Ohio student asks for a list of schools where he may 
study advertising, eardwriting and window trimming. An 
Illinois trimmer asks for advice on starting a display serv- 
ice; a Pennsylvania retailer asks where photos and cut-outs 
for bathing displays may be obtained. A Connecticut manu- 
facturer of bead chains seeks information concerning poten- 
tial markets in the display field; a Canadian druggist calls 
for books on drug displays. 
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Display by Mr. Paul Sabin for Walk Over Shoe Store, Chicago 


Hosiery! Display It--- 
Here is that added “kick” for 


your Summer hosiery windows. 
An effective displayer that is 
out of the ordinary, yet prac- C. 
tical for any hosiery display. bc 








streai 

The legs are adjustable to several different positions, while the lines 
side arm is excellent for draping. Legs may be purchased sepa- tuatic 
rately and attached to a stand of your own construction, as the ir 
shown at each side of the above illustration. Stand is of com- = ss 
position and legs of papier mache; 31 inches high; finished in : 
silver or as you designate. ia Whe 
Each, complete, $32.50. Legs only, per pair, $12.00 per 
cienc 

The “The Guide to Better Window This 
Displays” for Fall is now ready to co 


radio 


Adler -] ones for mailing. This new issue con- pee 


tains the latest in modern win- 








When you are in Chicago, be sure ating 
and see this Displayer and our ( ; m 7 n dow treatments. Get your copy oniaa 
complete line of new Fall deco- O p Vy now for a more successful ia ti 
ratives now displayed in our f Autumn season. intri 

show rooms. 649 So. Wells St. Chicago acti 
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The Six Fundamentals of Modernism 


An Analysis of the New Form of Expression and an Examination of 
Its Sources by the Designer of Skyscraper Furniture 





sy PAUL T. FRANKL 


In Collaboration with Coleman W. 





McCampbell es 
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A Section of Saks’ Atlantic City Store Showing Furniture and Furnishings Designed by Mr. Frankl 


OU ask what I consider the fundamentals of 
modernism. First, there is simplicity. It is 
the keynote of modernism. Second, there is 
continuity of line such as you find in the 

stream line of a body of a motor car or in the unbroken 
lines of fashion. Third, plain surfaces. Fourth, accen- 
tuation of structural necessity. Fifth, dramatization of 
the intrinsic beauty of materials. Sixth, the elimination 
of copying of meaningless and distracting motives of 
the past. 

’ Take simplicity. Outwardly, it is of two kinds. One 
is the naive simplicity of a child. The other is inten- 
tional simplicity. It is obtained by the conscious elimi- 
nation of non-essential detail, in the interest of both effi- 
ciency and beauty. True, our machinery is complex. 
This is a complex age. But esthetically we are striving 
to conceal this intricacy, to escape it. Our buildings, 
radio cabinets, motor car bodies, etc., cover the discon- 
certing machinery they house with simple lines, thus cre- 
ating a more restful atmosphere and making us less con- 
scious of the many powerful forces about us. The same 
is true of modern furniture and walls. The result of 
intricate training and experiment, they achieve the 
utmost in simplicity. Excess panels, mouldings and 





decorations are rapidly passing from favor. Hence, the 
plain surfaces, which make possible new achievements 
in paint and lacquer, minus incrustations and super- 
imposed decorative figures. We have an opportunity 
to bring out the intrinsic and inimitable beauty of the 
material used. And never before has such an inex- 
haustible wealth of raw materials been placed at the 
disposal of designers and displaymen. 

Unbroken lines are as essential as plain surfaces. 
They express the directness, the efficiency, the compres- 
sion of our age. Compression has entered our lives to 
a large degree. The modern automobile compresses the 
power of seventy or more horses into a motor as small 
asalamb. In like manner, the tabloid newspaper is the 
result of compression. Food in cans, drugs in tablets, 
buildings pressed close together and shooting high into 
the sky, are but a few other manifestations. 

By accentuating structure, we express our honesty, 
our frankness. And expression of things as they are 
is a characteristic of our age. We like wood to be wood 
stone to be stone, steel to be steel. And the same with 
glass, marble, etc. We do not want imitations or sub- 
terfuges. The same principle applies to materials. The 
intrinsic beauty of the fabrics is being emphasize- 
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Displaymen use them to obtain dramatic con- 
trasts and subtle harmonies. 

As for copying, we are tired of the mean- 
ingless repetition of ancient and academic 
motifs. They have been worn threadbare by 
constant application. Appropriate as they may 
have been when they were modern, their lan- 
guage has become meaningless. 

Of course, modernism is only a relative 
term. And what some consider old-fashioned 
may be modern, for art travels in cycles. The 
sense of beauty often repeats itself. For in- 
stance, the pyramids, the ancient tombs of the 
Pharaohs, are extremely modern. Since the 
days they were first built as symbols of power 
and monuments of a great Egyptian culture, 
whole civilizations have flowered and with- 
ered. There were the empires of Greece and 
Rome and Persia. The Golden Horde of Tar- 
tars swept across Asia and a good part of 
Europe, and Spain rose to a brief ascendancy 
through treasures wrung from the newly dis- 
covered Americas. 

Our idea of modern is governed mainly by 
our ideal of beauty. The creations of art that 
get nearest to expressing the ideal of beauty 
of their own time can be considered as modern. 
. Venus de Milo at present is far from modern. 
She portrays the rounded symmetry of 
Greece’s Golden Age far more than the lithe 
femininity of the present. Today she would 
be sculptured with a slender boyish form. 

And so we are gradually awakening to the 
fact that we must be content to live in our 
own time. Strictly period interiors are all 
very delightful in their own way, but they 
are not in harmony with our clothes, our ac- 
cessories, or our manner of living. They 
create an artificiality in background and man- 
ner. They are too formal. Art of today must 
be created today. It should reflect the char- 
acteristics and earmarks of the society in 
which we exist. And it should be consistent. 

One tendency is that of trying to express 
rhythm and action by contrast, particularly in 
color. A new color era began when the 
French impressionists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury recognized the values of Japanese color 


treatment of wood blocks. .Since then flat ° 


colors have come more and more into use. To- 
-day they are to a large extent replacing orna- 
ment. 

My thoughts on window display? Yes, I 
have a few. A stage is the connecting link 





A PIONEER IN YANKEE MODERNISM—The 
first faint flurry of interest in modern art exhibited 
by Americans brought Frankl Galleries into the 
limelight. With his skyscraper furniture exemplified 
by the bookcase in the upper illustration, Frankl 
immediately gained a reputation as an authority in 
“la art moderne.” He has traveled extensively, lec- 
turing at exhibits. The lower picture shows an 
exposition grouping designed in his studies. 
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INSPIRATION FOR FRANKL 


and designed what is known as skyscraper furnniture. 
first to see beauty in skyscraper architecture. 


published by Payson & Clarke, Ltd., is just off the press. 





CREATIONS 
FOUND IN ORIENTAL WANDERINGS 


Paul Theodore Frankl, born in Vienna in 1886, received his Cegree in 
architecture there and later continued his studies in Paris, Munich anid 
Berlin. It was not until he went to Japan, however, that he found himself. 
Living among the people, he studied at close range their manners, art and 
drama. The artistic simplicity of Japan became the foundation for much of 
his future work. He was next attracted to the dynamic industrial movement 
in America, and came here to devote his attention to interior architecture. 


It is hardly necessary to add that he is one of the pioneers in modernistic 
furniture, architecture, stage settings and window display. 
signed settings for the Washington Square Players (now 
Theatre Guild). Modernistic in vein, they attracted much comment. In that 
same year he also designed what were probably the first modern windows in 
America for the Fifth Avenue Shop of the Knabe Piano Co. Then, in 1926, he 
was instrumental in starting the whole movement by use of his own furniture 
and accessories in Saks’ Fifth Avenue windows. Moreover, he originated 
He was among the 


In 1915, he de- 


At present Mr. Frankl, in addition to his business activities, is a lecturer 
at New York University, the New York School of Interior Decoration and 
the Metropolitan Art Museum. His book, “New Dimensions,’ 
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PAUL T. FRANKL 








between a theatre and the audience. Windows are 
the connecting link between the audience on the 
street and the store. In the first place, I think back- 
grounds should be flexible—in height, depth, width, 
floors—in color and texture values—in lighting—so 
that they could best express what is desired and also 
best harmonize with the merchandise shown. This 
flexibility of backgrounds creates a new dimension 
—the dimension of time. It enables the displayman 
to keep in step (and preferably ahead of) every new 
mood of the moment. Timeliness is all important. 

In my own store I have no backgrounds. When 
I took it eight years ago, the window had a floor and 
a shallow back. I removed the back because I wanted 
more light and space. Then I built a larger floor, but 
later removed this. And I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the majority of shops (possibly excepting 
department stores and jewelers) should not have 
backs. They should be 100 per cent stores. They 
gain in depth, in display possibilities, in human in- 
terest. Passersby like to glimpse a vista of the in- 
terior before entering. They also find it interesting 
to watch salesmen waiting on customers. They get 
an idea of what your store is like—what it contains. 
This does not apply to department stores because of 
their size and the variety of their merchandise. Nor 
does it apply to jewelers because their merchandise 
is so small in size compared to its design and value. 

Also I think a shop should try to create a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere rather than an atmosphere of 
merchandise. Merchandise should be assembled with 
an eye to human appeal. It is difficult to show a 
quantity of merchandise without cheapening it. Cer- 
tain articles displayed in a jumble of others may look 
ordinary. The same articles shown in appropriate set- 
ting acquire personality. 





Some of the stores are going in too heavily for 
display. I believe a big store should have two feature 
windows which are changed often and are attention- 
getting. Then the public would get the habit of watch- 
ing for them. The other windows should be in the 
same key or spirit and speak the same language, but 
should be less elaborate and startling, and devoted 
wholly to merchandising. Too many super-windows 
are a heavy diet. They lack contrast and tend to kill 
each other’s effectiveness. 

Returning to modernism, my advice to the dis- 
playman is to learn what it is all about. Then he can 
go ahead and do anything he wants to and know it is 
all right. Grasping modern art is mainly a matter of 
study. 





HOILE USES FORTUNE AS SALE ATTRACTION 

One hundred thousand dollars in cash, piled in a window 
under guard of husky police with sawed-off shotguns, was 
the novelty used by Harry Hoile, display manager for Pizitz’, 
Birmingham, Ala.. to focus attention on the store’s $100,000 
day. One hundred sacks, each containing one thousand dol- 
lars in silver, provided the attraction power. In the center 
on a platform was a beautiful live model counting money. 
In two additional windows, plateaus were used to show thé 
bulk and weight of a thousand one dollar bills. These dis- 
plays remained in the window from 10:30 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., 
and the sidewalks were blocked continually. So great was 
the interest that it became necessary to use policemen and 
firemen to hold the crowds back. 





SHOES OF ALL LANDS SHOWN IN CHICAGO TRIM 

A display of shoes worn by natives of remote sections of 
the globe, and also by historical personages, appeared. in the 
windows of the Boston Store, Chicago, recently, being in- 
stalled under the direction of W. A. McCormick, display 
manager. The collection is valued at $30,000 and is the 
property of the United Shoe: Machinery Co. The display 
was used to supplement an exhibit of a miniature shoe fac- 
tory in the store’s shoe section. 
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I. A. D. M. Put On Modern Basis 


New Constitution Provides for Full-Time Executive Secretary— 
President Stensgaard Re-elected—Official Organ Eliminated 


WEEPING changes in the plan of operation fol- 
lowed by the association marked the first day of 
the thirty-first annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Display Men, which opened 
at Toronto, June 11. Abolition of the post of secretary and 
granting of authority to the incoming: executive committee 
to choose an executive secretary to devote his entire time to 
the body’s work was the most significant action, although in- 
crease of dues from three to five dollars will have far-reach- 
ing effects. Adoption of a new emblem founded upon the 
principles of heraldry was another important move. 

These legislative measures were the most important items 
of the agenda which was laid before the Board of Directors 
and #he Executive Committee when they assembled for the 
first of a series of meetings in which the business of the con- 
vention is transacted. The session held Monday evening in 
the Yellow Room of the King Edward Hotel was a lively 
affair in which a score of club representatives of local dis- 
play clubs scattered over the United States and Canada and 
members of the Executive Committee were locked for over 
four hours. i 

The afternoon session of the convention had heard Presi- 
dent William L. Stensgaard, Chicago, declare that the unoffi- 
cial referendum on the constitution conducted by national 
headquarters had resulted in 597 votes for the draft and but 
three votes in opposition. “The convention followed receipt 
of the report by a vote of approval expressed in a sea of 
uplifted hands. 

Throughout the morning Georges DeVerry, secretary of 
the Display Guild of Philadelphia, and members of the numer- 
ous delegation of Philadelphians had been busy acquainting 
arriving delegations with the appearance of a new emblem 
presented jointly by Howard Kratz, director of art and dis- 
play for Wanamaker’s, and Mr. DeVerry. 

The new design had been prepared at the suggestion of 
the national officers following the attack launched by DeVerry 
earlier in the year upon the heraldic features of the emblem 
in use. Such publicity had been given their criticism that the 
majority of the convention was in full support of their con- 
tention and but little difficulty was encountered when the 
question of adoption of the Philadelphia “shield” was 
brought up. 

Passing of ‘“The Merchants’ Record and Show Window” as 
official organ of the association was one of the results of the 
new constitution’s adoption, the new basic laws authorizing 


publication of a “bulletin” to appear at “intervals,” which is 
to be the official organ of the body. Lewis A. Rogers, editor 
of the former organ, and for six years secretary of the asso- 
ciation, is reported to have opposed the new constitution 
vigorously on account of this proposal, declaring that asso- 
ciation finances could not stand the strain entailed by main- 
tenance of an organ in conjunction with the overhead of a 
salaried executive. He is said to have branded the provision 
for a full-time secretary as dangerous in view of the 
straightened condition of the I. A. D. M. treasury 

A financial statement disclosed that the researches and 
propaganda carried on by the Stensgaard administration 
during the past year have made heavy inroads into the inter- 
national’s funds. Members of the joint committee were frank 
in admitting that the $5,000 surplus carried over from 1927 
had been practically exhausted, but their disheartenment over 
this revelation was offset by discovery that approximately 
300 new members had been netted during the year. How- 
ever, Mr. Stensgaard rallied to the support of his adminis- 
tration and expressed unbounded enthusiasm for the future of 
the association under the new constitution. 

The convention was held in the spacious Horticultural 
Hall of the Canadian National Exposition. A short distance 
to the south, the blue waters of Lake Ontario lapped the 
fringes of the knoll on which the convention hall rises. 
Under the dome of this huge structure the Toronto Display 
Club had set up huge decorative devices, while to right and 
left and in the wings of the building adjoining the audi- 
torium where the meetings were held were legions of display 
booths where manufacturers from all over the states and 
eastern Canada exhibited the latest modes in display fixtures 
and accessories. Here, too, were panels of photographs repre- 
senting the work of display clubs and entries in the contests 
conducted by the association. 

Convention Director J. H. Carruthers, president of the 
Toronto Club, had handled his task with precision and pre- 
sented to incoming delegations a model spectacle. Exhibitors 
had been placed and photographic displays arranged in per- 
fect order and everything was in readiness for the call to 
order at ten o’clock on Monday morning that was to call 
the convention into existence. 

Eleven bright, new dummy windows with plastic coated 
backgrounds were in readiness for the first trims which were 
placed before the opening. Demonstrators were selected from 
the best talent of the two countries, resulting in a series of 
spectacular displays. To insure this feature each demon- 
strator was allowed a fee for transportation and services. 





A Panoramic View of the Delegates in Attendance at the Thirty-first Annual 
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NEW I. A. D. M. OFFICERS 

President, W. L. STENSGAARD, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago. 

First Vice-President, ELLSWORTH H. BATES, Block 
& Kuhl Co., Peoria. 

Second Vice-President, PHILIP BELLANCA, Hens & 
Kelly, Buffalo. 

Third . Vice-President, WM. SCHARNINGHAUSEN, 
Bon Marche, Seattle. 

Treasurer, I. E. OGG, W. W. Moore Co., Sharon, Pa. 


CONVENTION PRIZE WINNERS 
Men’s Wear 

First, C. M. Shrider, A. E. Starr Co,, Zanesville, O: 

Second, N. L Birrell, Birrell’s, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Third, Harold L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City. 

Women’s Wear 

First, Jacob Pollari, G. M. McKelvey Co., Youngstown, O. 

Second, Dallas M Schultz, Joseph Spiess Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Third, P. L. Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington. 

Public Utilities 

First, G. Westerman, United Appliance Co., Jackson. 

Second, Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago. 

Third, Paul W. Kloeris, Union Electric Light & Power 
Co., St. Louis. 

House Furnishings 

| First, John L. Ryan, Empire Gas & Electric Co., Auburn. 
Second, W. Helfrich, Steifel Bros. & Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Third Frank Fiala, Thompson, Belden & Co., Omaha. 
The prizes for these display competitions were as fol- 








| lows: First, $35.00; second, $25.00; third, $15.00. 





that, to some extent, repaid him for his effort. Entertainment 
was provided by the Kiltie-clad High Park Band, and the 
Happy Four quartette, which entertained the visitors during 
lulls in the program with whimsical selections. 

Following the call to order by President Stensgaard at 
ten-thirty, Monday morning and a band concert, came the 
invocation by Dr. Cody and an address of welcome by Mayor 
Samuel McBride. There was a response by President Stens- 
gaard, a playlet by the Toronto Display Club, and appoint- 
ments of committees. 

The afternoon session marked the opening of the conven- 
tion program. William Scharninghausen, member of the 
executive committee and a former vice-president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Display Men, presented a unique 
silk drape, using huge replicas of sky rockets as his draping 
stands. Following a brief explanation of its principal points 
and declaration that he believed that the Pacific windowmen 
entertained a warm regard for the parent organization de- 
spite the strained relations a year ago, he gave way to 
Clement Kieffer, chairman of the 1927 executive committee, 
who outlined accomplishments of the past year and lauded 
President Stensgaard for his activity. 





I. A. D. M. Convention, Horticultural Hall, Toronto, Canada, June 11-14 
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An application for a charter as a local display club was 
presented by Winthrop Frye, display manager for the Wil- 
liam Filene Sons Co., Boston, who acted as spokesman for 
forty-six Boston windowmen. This list was reported to be 
the largest received during the year and was greeted with 
a storm of applause. 

A demonstration that gained the undivided attention of the 
gathering was a modernistic display of corsets installed by 
R. H. Brennan, display manager for A. Herz, Terre Haute. 
A live model, wearing the featured garment, aided in the 
presentation. A paper by Mr. Brennan, which was read by 
Chairman Kieffer, outlined the relation of the elements of 
the display, developing the thought that the wax mannequin 
posed at one extreme of the display was supposed to bring 
out the benefits conferred upon street garb by the foundation 
garment which the live model wore. 

The evening’s entertainment was provided by a sight- 
seeing trip in which a fleet of busses was used. Winding 
through miles of residential and business streets the caravan 
passed through High Park and followed the lake around to 
Sunnyside, Toronto’s glittering Coney Island. The busses 
were stopped three-fourths of a mile from the entrance, 
where the delegations debouched and formed in a huge mass 
behind the High Park band, which led the column into the 
park. Stepping briskly to the stirring notes of Scotch and 
Irish melodies interspersed with “Dixie,” the marchers 
passed through serried rows of spectators on the boardwalk 
and came to a halt at the Palais Royale. A brief concert 
followed and when it had terminated in the strains of “God 
Save the King,” the delegates scattered to the amusement 
halls of the park. 

The highlight of the Tuesday sessions was the address of 
President Stensgaard on the “Cost of Display Window Cir- 
culation as Revealed by the I. A. D. M. Survey.” Follow- 
ing closely upon the summarizing of facts noted in a com- 
prehensive questionnaire of the association membership, this 
digest provided the first authentic data on this very impor- 
tant phase of display and the booklet containing tables re- 
ferred to in the address is expected to prove as sensational 
as its predecessor, “Facts.” 

In the evening a special entertainment at the exposition 
grounds enabled the public to view the exhibits and cham- 
pionship draping contest, which was won by L. L. Wilkins. 
The concluding feature of the evening was motion picture 
records of the 1927 holiday displays at Wanamaker’s, Phila- 
delphia. This was presented by courtesy of Howard L. 
Kratz, with the presentation in charge of Georges DeVerry. 

The election of officers was held Wednesday afternoon, 
President Stensgaard being re-elected, and in the evening the 
banquet was a tremendous success, the chief feature being 
a testimonal to President Stensgaard sponsored by Clement 
J. Kieffer, this taking the form of a magnificent diamond 
ring and a huge file of testimonial letters from the member- 
ship. The retiring secretary, L. A. Rogers, was presented 
with a beautiful watch in recognition of his lengthy service 
to the association. The convention closed Thursday noon. 
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Little “Dino” Makes Window Debut 


Replica of Prehistoric Monster Joins Kindred Brutes of Early World 





in a Dramatic Parade 


By GEORGES DeVERRY 
Secretary, Display Guild of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bryant’s Delivery Service Visualized 


NDER the able direction of Carl J. Schach- center for the larger woman who desires to be smartly 

tele, displayman, the Philadelphia Lane dressed. Mr. Schachtele, formerly of “The Fashion” 

Bryant Store has been showing several very in Columbus, Ohio, is a most enthusiastic and active 
attractive windows that make it easy to member of the Display Guild of Philadelphia. He 
understand why this firm has become the shopping has charge of nine windows, which are fully equipped 











with floodlights and permanent 
and revolving spot lights. All 
backgrounds for these win- 
dows are designed and con- 
structed in Lane Bryant’s own 
studio, and, consequently, are 
characterized by individuality. 

From time to time these 
windows have shown very in- 
teresting educational displays 
describing the manufacturing 
process of such items as shoes, 
furs and hosiery. The fur dis- 
play, for instance, showed the 
stages of fur from its raw state 
to the finished garment and re- 
quired the services of skilled 
workmen who demonstrated 
each process. 

A recent smart window ex- 
ploited spring wear and acces- 
sories in charming fashion. 
The decorative feature of the 
8 feet by 22 feet window was a 
simple paneled screen covered 
with oilcloth in the lovely pas- 
tel spring shades of pink, or- 
chid and green. Matching 
floor runners and a centerpiece 
of wisteria completed a window 
that gave the very definite sug- 
gestion of the advancing spring 
season. 

Another window which did 
much to stimulate sales in a: 
novel manner showed the de- 
pendability and extent of the 
Lane Bryant delivery service 





QUAKER DISPLAY GEMS— 
When Carl Schachtele sought to 
show Lane Bryant patrons the ex- 
tent of his store’s delivery service 
he used the cut-out map shown at 


. the top. The thirty-five ton reptile 


below is one of the group of ani- 

malia shown at Snellenberg’s. by 

S. H. Silk during an April educa- 

tional exposition. The mammoth in 

the base unit was another member 
of the “cast.” 
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out Philadelphia and adjacent towns, through a map 
of wall board. This correctly indicated the location 
of outlying towns in relation to Philadelphia. The 
locations were cut out, backed with red silk, and illu- 
minated with concealed lights flashing on and off.. As 
can be readily seen from the photograph, the message 
of “dependable deliveries” is very readily understood. 

During the month of April, the firm of Snellenberg 
& Company presented an educational display which 
created great interest and comment in Philadelphia 
and neighboring towns. This was the largest collec- 
tion of mechanical prehistorical animalia ever exhibited. 

Sidney H. Silk, display manager for Snellenberg’s, 
is still receiving congratulations of the many who 
enjoyed the display and who realized the vast amount 
of supervision which was necessary to make the 
presentation in an understandable and interesting 
fashion. Requiring the services of twelve displaymen, 
four installation men, four carpenters, four elec- 
tricians and more than twenty-five porters, the entire 
display was set up in twenty-four hours. 


The display was photographed in action by the 


Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, the Stanley 
Company of America and the International News Reel, 
while the Philadelphia newspapers devoted much 
space in their pictorial sections. In connection with 
the display, a contest was held for school children and 
prizes of $175 were offered for essays on “What 
Would Happen If ‘Dino’ Were Alive Today?” As the 
contest literature so humorously put it, “Think of the 
fun of writing about what would happen to this 35- 
ton, 48-foot dinosaur—as big as a trolley car—if he 
were alive and roaming around Philadelphia today! 
Why do we call him ‘Dino?’ Well, his real name is 
Amphibious Dinosaur Brontasaurus and he’s bigger 
than his name! We call him ‘Dino’ for short .. .” 

Needless to say, hordes of visitors came to see the 
exhibition and it was estimated that approximately 
100,000 people from all walks of life were the guests 
of Snellenberg & Company for the express purpose of 
inspecting the interesting collection. 

It would be impossible to give adequate space to 
a description of every feature in this display. As 
may be seen from the illustrations, the lavish use of 
jungle effects—tropical settings of exotic flowers, 
palm trees, raffia leaves and painted scenes of jungle 
life-—did much to create the necessary illusion, and 
it was further enhanced by the spectacular color 
lighting. : 

The animals shown were built in entirely correct 
size, and, being electrified so that head and neck and 
‘tail moved constantly, and because compressed air 
was utilized to give the semblance of breathing, many 
people found it difficult to believe that these were not 
living monsters. 

A partial list of the animals shown included hippo- 
potami, tigers, zebras, rhinoceros, chimpanzees, dino- 
saurs, giant mammoths and triceratops. It is interest- 
ing to know that the mammoth was shipped in over a 
thousand parts and was covered with more than one 


hundred and fifty goat skins. All the other reproduc- 
tions presented similar problems in construction. 
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WORLD 


The central feature window of the Snellenberg 
store in Philadelphia’s most important shopping street 
was utilized for.a special exhibit showing a smaller 
“dino” in a tropical setting, which attracted so much 
attention that a staff of twenty policemen was necessary 
to avoid traffic congestion. 
B iii Jerome Koerber, display manager for Strawbridge 
& Clothier and president of the Display Guild, of Phila- 
delphia, is an authority on the art of draping is a nationally 
known fact. The advent of spring and spring fabrics was 
the occasion of several charming silk promotion displays by 
Mr. Koerber and his staff, invoking much favorable com- 





ment, characterized as they were by a most effective sim- 
plicity. 

Merchandise racks on the main floor were utilized as 
bases for a drape effectively resembling palm trees, each 
“tree” being developed in one particular color shading from 
light in the upper units to dark in the lower ones. A flood- 
light at the base of each “tree” provided the necessary 
shadow effects. 

These “tree” displays were employed on all the main floor 
aisles leading to, and making what might be called lanes, of 
the silk department. 

A window display particularly noted was interesting for 
the sweeping lines in the draping of very modern black and 
gold printed silks, complemented by two gracefully posed 
figures. With the addition of but two unusual photographs 
in the side foregrounds and two triangular brackets from 
which the silk depended, the display was devoid of any orna- 
mentation or accessories, giving an immediate concise mes- 
sage of “silk.” 

It is not difficult to understand that these displays were 
greatly instrumental in the financial and artistic success of 






” oo Silat ae aes : ' 
Eccentric Drape by M. F. Hershey, Stewart’s, Louisville, Ky. 


the silk campaign, for they stimulated the Strawbridge & 
Clothier patrons’ interest in the prospect of spring fabrics. 

In his capacity as president of the Display Guild, of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Koerber has wielded the gavel in his efficient, 
ever-genial manner, and has contributed much to the prog- 
ress of the organization this term; the members are looking 
forward with anticipation to the prospect of hearing Mr. 
Koerber address them frequently on “The Art of Draping.” 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 
Poster Backgrounds at Mandel’s Are Month's Feature—Field’s Break 


Custom of Twenty-Five Years by Use of Cards in Rug Trim 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicayo Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


N the opinion of this observer, the outstanding win- 

dows of the month along State Street are those of 

Mandel Brothers. Two of the five large windows 

on the State Street side featuring womens’ sports- 
wear are treated with exceptionally attractive and appro- 
priate poster pictorial backgrounds in strikingly effective 
colors and good detail. These background posters are made 
of felt, cutouts of different colors being put together so that 
a splendid poster effect is obtained. The poster covers the 
entire window background, the subject of the picture in each 
case being particularly appropriate to the character of sports- 
wear costumes displayed. 

In one of these windows are displayed three costumes in 
yellow and white; a sports hat in yellow and white, white linen 
bag with yellow ornament; blue beads; blue and white hand- 
kerchiefs; silk scarf with solid blue border, white center with 
yellow, tan, brown figure design; white shoes and stockings. 

The poster background depicts the exterior of a club with 
a sport model car at the front entrance. The window card 
reads ‘“ ‘Riviera Yellow’ combined with white assumes in- 
creasing importance in spectator sportswear.” 

The merchandise, the background and the window card 
combine a perfect symphony of display in which a stylish 
new color is presented in a most authoritative manner. 

The adjacent window to the south of this display features 
green velveteen coats shown on headless figures wearing white 
sports costumes with fluted skirts underneath. There is a 
green table in the center, with a purple glass vase filled with 
sprays of purple flowers and green foliage. On the table, also, 
are a string of beads, a bag, bottles of perfume—all in green. 
White shoes with green trim, white hose and a silk scarf in 
different shades of green, are the accessories displayed about 
the floor. 

The background to this window is plain. So is that of the 
second window to the north (and on the other side of the 
“Riviera Yellow” display with the felt poster background), 
which contains a display of smart and highly colored sports 


costumes of which the three-quarter length coats are the 
feature. 

The window adjacent to this one and further north, con- 
tains another felt poster background depicting a golf course 
scene, three-fourths of the lower part of the poster being of 
solid green, with a single “T” box down in the lower left cor- 
ner. The rear view of the clubhouse peeps over the brow of 
the green hill, and a red flag on the home green near the 
upper right corner completes the realism of the suggestive 
poster. 

The costumes shown in this window feature two “tucked- 
in” blouses for golf femmes, displayed on headless forms, one 
placed in each end of the window while in the center, dis- 
played over a wicker chair, is a blue and white outfit for 
tennis. Golf clubs, balls, tees, tennis racquets, balls, sports 
oxfords, and hose are costume and atmospheric accessories 
used to complete this style picture. 

Another window features “yellow and white” dresses for 
Junior Misses, with a yellow wicker chair and table upon 
which is placed a lamp, the bowl and shade of which is gray, 
with grouped yellow, red, black, and green spots as the deco- 
rative note. Other accessories, such as scarfs, shoes, and 
hose, ‘are in keeping with the yellow and white ensemble. 

Marshall Field’s corner window at State and Washington 
Streets contains a display of “Karastan” rugs, being replicas 
in general appearance, at least, of imported orientals. There 
are two cards displayed in this window, one of which states 
the character of the rugs displayed, calling attention to the 
fact that they are produced in the U. S., and the other card 
lists the prices of these rugs in the various sizes. To the 
best of my recollection, this is the only instance of a price 
appearing in any of the Field windows during the past twen- 
ty-five years. 

The twin corner window to this one, located at the Ran- 
dolph and State corner, carries an attractive display of sports- 
wear costumes all in shades of yellow, and each of: the four 
costumes representing a different style design. Between these 

















The New Chicago 
Merchandise Mart to 
be erected at Kinzte 
and Wells Streets will 
provide many novel 
departures in window 

and interior deco- 

ration. 
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A Paneled Backgroud 
used by H, Eilerman 
& Sons, Covington, 
Ky., to embellish men’s 
wear. Wallboard is the 
basis of the structure, 
which 1s a product of 
Good - Art Polycrajt 
Studios, Cincinnati, O. 





















two corners, and all along the State Street front were dis- 
plays of summer costumes for women, misses and children, 
aranged more or less as usual, with two figures to a window 
There was one particularly attractive window devoted to a 
display of printed silks, quite distinctive in pattern and col- 
ors. In each and every one of the State Street displays ap- 
peared a window card, which may mark another departure 
from previous window policy of this store. The cards are 
of cream colored mat board with beveled edges, lettered in 
gold caps, and containing copy confined to a simple announce- 
ment of the type of merchandise featured, and its location in 
the store. 

If this departure reflects the future policy of Marshall 
Field & Co., it will prove to be a distinct and final argument 
in favor of the show card as a necessary counterpart of the 
window trim. Regardless of the artistic perfection of the 
Field displays, as a general thing, there are, nevertheless, 
many who fail to comprehend the essential point in displays 
where there is no word or suggestive thought to guide them. 

If advertising—statements of style information are neces- 
sary and productive in newspaper and other advertising—they 
should prove equally, if not more, productive in the window 
displays of actual merchandise. 

A window in which “Yellow Lilly” lingerie is featured 
interestingly and exclusively, is the outstanding display 
among the several other windows along the State Street front- 
age of The Fair. Yellow silk lingerie, trimmed with cream 
lace and pink and green silk flowers, together with little arti- 
cles of boudoir accessories, such as perfumes, slippers, hand- 
kerchiefs and silk cushions, comprise the merchandise ele- 
ments of the trim. A black, velvet-covered panel, upon which 
are mounted five photographs of Billie Dove, in scenes from 
“The Yellow Lilly” is placed near the center of the display, 
and serves as a special attraction feature. The window card 
reads: “ ‘Yellow Lilly’ Lingerie as Worn by Billy Dove in 
‘The Yellow Lilly,’ Now Appearing at the Chicago Theatre.” 
This is a “tie-up” display par excellence, and one which is 
rewarded by unusual attention and interest on the part of 
women passers-by. Since yellow seems to be the outstanding 
color of the month, at least, if not of the season, the display 
is doubly effective on this account. : 

The large corner window of The Fair contains a style 
display of costumes without a price being featured, for a 
change. Five costumes of chiffon in colors of sand, light blue, 
orchid, jade and shell pink, are featured on as many wax 
models, each of which wears beads or some other bit of cos- 
tume jewelry in harmony with the color of the dress. The 
card read: “Chiffon Is Particularly Smart This Season.” 

The windows of the Boston Store were closed at the time 
these notes were ‘taken. However, it might not be amiss to 
state here that the 55th Anniversary Sale and Celebration dis- 
plays, described in the May issue of DISPLAY WORLD, 
continued to attract throngs of people all the time they were 
in. Display Manager McCormick reports splendid results 
from the windows during the sale. He also stated recently 
that unusual results were being obtained from the block long 








stretch of windows on Washington Street. It will be recalled 
by readers of this column that special commendatory men- 
tion’ was made as to the character of displays appearing 
in these windows a short time ago. 

I. Miller’s shoe store have another distinctive window this 
month, in which white shoes and stockings are displayed 
against a modernist background of black and white. The 
floor is covered flat with a solid black fabric.’ The back- 
ground is composed of black sateen curtains hung in pleats 
on either side of a box-like tier of shelves, each large enough 
for the display of a single pair of shoes. At the rear of the 
window, and to the side of the tier of shelf compartments is 
a semi-oval recessing in the window background, lined with 
black, in which are displayed white silk hose at $1.75. In 
the main display of shoes and hose, on the floor of the win- 
dow are two or three pairs of white shoes with black trim, 
and handbags to match. 

At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co’s., there is one particularly 
outstanding window trim in which broadcloth and linen trou- 
ser suits are displayed for little boys up to five years of age. 
Five little headless figures are used, each of which is dressed 
with one of the suits, featuring a different color trousers. A 
tricycle is placed in the center of the window on the floor, 
and two miniature model airplanes are suspended from the 
ceiling and posed in realistic flight positions. 

There is another attractive window of shoes—light and 
bright colored fancy shoes—displayed in five unit groups 
against black velvet background and on velvet covered cubes. 

Other displays show five windows side by side, in which 
are displayed womens’ dresses, tub frocks, sports costumes, 
misses’ dresses, and a window of “New Imports—For Women 
and Misses.” The window near the corner entrance at State 
and Madison features a display of French millinery. 

The Davis Co., always sale-ing, is running an “8 Days’ 
Drive” with considerable newspaper advertising, featuring 
bargain price reductions. The windows are trimmed with 
good looking things as a rule, and in every other window 
there is a life-size cut-out figure of the old town crier in long 
coat, knee breeches, quaker hat, holding a proclamation in 
one hand and ringing a bell with the other. A mechanical 
device causes the right arm and the bell clapper to move in 
realistic manner. The proclamation is lettered with copy re- 
ferring to the “8 Days’ Drive,” and a smaller card attached 
reads: “The Old Town Crier Cries His Bargains.” The cut- 
out is done in colors, and the art work is above the average. 
The device fulfills its purpose in providing an animated an- 
nouncement for the event. In as much as the Davis Co. fol- 
lows a perpetual sale policy of merchandising, this sort of an 
attraction becomes more or less necessary. 

Harry C. Davis, display manager for Maurice L. Roths- 
child, has effected a change in the appearance of the M-L-R 
backgrounds by the installation of tan brocade curtains of a 
heavy material, with still heavier fringes of black and tan. 
The merchandise displays consist of the usual proportion of 
clothing units, with golf and sports sets displayed in between 
(Continued on page 73) 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Macy's Second International Exposition of Modern Art Gives New 
Yorkers First Chance to Survey Modern Movement in All Aspects 


3y COLEMAN W. 


New York Correspondent, 





McCAMPBELL 
DISPLAY WORLD 


ND now come Macy’s with their second annual 
International Exposition of Art in Industry. Close 
on the heels of Lord & Taylor’s recent Exposition 
of Modern French Art, it is a powerful climax. 

The first impression, like that at Lord & Taylor’s, is one of 
dignity in atmosphere created for the exposition, first by the 
treatment of window displays, and, second, by the backgrounds 
and arrangement of the exhibits themselves. That is as it 
should be, for without this dignity many onlookers would be 
unimpressed. And, while they would be filled with curiosity, 
they would have a tendency to be disdainful, as we ever are of 
anything strangely new. 

This exposition at Macy’s offers New Yorkers their first 
opportunity to survey, at first hand, the modern movement in 
all its aspects, and to compare critically its various schools 
and the relation of American designers to them. It also dem- 
onstrates to the public the changes that are now transpiring 
in design and in the standards of craftsmanship and mechanical 
production. 

With this in mind, one of the most encouraging facts de- 
veloped by the exposition is the consistency with which the 
modern note is being manifested in the leading countries, as 
well as in the diversity of objects. Almost every field of cre- 
ative and industrial endeavor is affected. This simultaneous 
consistency of expression definitely lifts modernism from the 
“fad” class and establishes its permanent importance. 

Six nations--France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden and 
the United States—are represented with 300 exhibitors and a 
total of 5,000 exhibits. The exhibits comprise fifteen furnished 
rooms, sixteen shop windows and eighteen show cases. Glass- 
ware, rugs, ceramics, jewelry, fabrics, silverware, metal-work 
and furniture in the modern vein are shown. 

Lee Simonson is the exposition architect. And it is worth 
noting that he has made liberal use of materials such as as- 
bestos, metal and cork, his idea being that a certain amount 
of raw material in modern decoration is essential to give it 
vitality of design. He claims that these raw materials possess 
a beauty of their own, and that they also eliminate much of 
the labor that is necessary for the finishing of woods. 


Now, while architecturally the general effect of the exposi- 
tion is imposing, this correspondent does not completely agree 
with Mr. Simonson’s use of raw materials to the exclusion of 
wood, particularly his use of asbestos. For the walls of the 
main exhibit room and the corridors he has used Asbestos 
Transite (a Johns-Manville product), which is excellent. But 
in his “Court of Honor” he has a fountain and bench of corru- 
gated asbestos simulating stone. Both in design and appear- 
ance they recall some of the hideous effects achieved in cement 
by the past generation. Cement in its natural color is a cold 
and peculiarly unsympathetic medium. Unlike marble or 
granite, it lacks a pleasing individuality. Employed alone and 
unreligved by other materials, its decorative value is practi- 
cally nil. When it comes to cork and metal there is another 
story to tell. Cork has a certain masculine texture, plus a soft 
warmth of color. The advantages of metal are too obvious 
to require mention. Raw materials for decorative purposes, 
yes—but give us discrimination in their application. 

From the “Court of Honor,’ which is the main exhibit 





GLIMPSES OF THE MACY EXPOSITION—A corner of 
Eugene Schoen’s living room, one of the foremost features 
of the American section of the exposition, appears at the 
top. Below it is a combination bedroom by Kem Weber. 
The base, one of the surprises of the show, is a Viennese 
boudoir with built-in bed by Professor Joseph Hoffman. 
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room, four entrances lead into the arcade, from about which 
the fifteen rooms are arranged. 

Naturally, the spectator’s interest centered first around the 
American exhibits. Everyone was curious to see what our 
country had contributed. Four Americans were represented 
in the furnished rooms exhibit—Kem Weber, of Los Angeles, 
by a typically American apartment of three rooms; Eugene 
Schoen, New York architect, by a drawing room containing a 
“modernique” grand piano; Ralph Walker, another New York 
architect, by an office which was utilized as the Sales Informa- 
tion Bureau; Lescaze, also a New York architect, with a pent- 
house studio. 

Of the four, the work of Lescaze was the most extreme— 
in fact, it was the most extreme feature of the whole ‘exposi- 
tion. But, then, a studio permits one to be fantastic. It was 
a thing of slanting angles, metallic surfaces and decoration and 
brilliant color, with very low chairs and tables. Of the three- 
room suite by Kem Weber, the one exciting the most favor- 
able comment was a commodious combination bath and dress- 
ing room. The shower-bath doors were of etched frosted 
glass and the dominant color note, green. The living room by 
Eugene Schoen was notable for its quiet dignity and its é¢m- 
phasis on the decorative value of many woods. 

The United States was also represented with exhibits of 
silver, pewter, metal, ceramics, lighting fixtures, wall-hangings, 
mirrors, screens, twenty-five American books, fabrics, paint- 
ings, sculpture and glass. 

It would be foolish to try to cover the exposition in detail. 
-The boudoir and powder room by Prof. Joseph Hoffman, of 
Vienna; has been judged by many to be the piece de resistance. 
The walls were paneled in dark walnut, flat planes being 
divided into squares by lines of black wood. The bed, wider 
than a double bed, was built in a deep niche. And at the ends 
above the bed were oval insets containing secret drawers and 
spaces for books and objects. The powder room, adjoining 
the bed niche, was entirely paneled (floor, walls and ceiling) 
in mirrors with division strips of nickel. While called a bou- 
doir, the bedroom itself, because of its quiet, sturdy atmos- 
phere in wall and furniture treatment, could be just as appro- 
priately occupied by a man. The usual feminine accessories 
and frills were omitted, save for the mirrored powder room. 

Another high spot was a dining room by Professor Bruno 
Paul, of Germany, with its yellow-green color tones. The 
walls were of hand-painted white silk and the furniture of 
light green lacquer. 

By way of novelty, Felice Casorsti, of Turin, Italy, con- 
tributed a butcher shop in white plaster. The butcher’s table 
in the center had a bas-relief depicting the “Slaughter of the 
Beeves,” and scattered about the room were sculptured heads 
of pigs and cows. I understand this was the sensation of last 
summer’s exhibit at Monza. 

To link up with the exposition, each of Macy’s six Broadway 
windows displayed products from one of the six countries rep- 
resented. The backgrounds were of modern design fabric, tan 
in tone, with simple wrought-iron moulding, and screens with 
scenes sketched in silver and charcoal. Only a few choice 


objects were shown. Typical of the cards was the one in the - 


‘German window, reading, “These German decorations in the 
modern manner are selected from departments in Macy’s.” 
Another placard in each window announced the exposition. 
The screen in the German window featured an enormous iron 
wheel superimposed on smokestacks. The screen in the 
American window was characteristic with its skyscraper block 
motif. The series of windows invited comparison between the 
six countries, and as a result one couldn’t help but notice that 
the American objects were mostly geometrical in inspiration, 
with a certain sturdy simplicity, but lacking much of the grace 
in line and proportion evidenced by the other countries. The 
side windows were executed in the same spirit; only actual 
merchandise, such as sports apparel men’s shirts and ties, etc., 


FIFTH AVENUE DISPLAY VERSIONS—When Lord & 
Taylor staged their modern art exposition, Display Manager 





Kirkpatrick tied in with the top window showing a huge 


wooden block bearing an invitation to American artists for 
participation in a second show. The second window is by 
Mr. Jennings, of Ovington’s, and the third by Jay Cory, 
of Avédon’s. 


DISPLAY 
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was featured. Even in the book window a tie-up was effected, 
books suitable to the occasion being prominent. Three of 
these books were: “New Backgrounds for a New Age,” by 
Edwin Avery Park; “The A, B, C of Esthetics,” by Leo 
Stein; “A Primer of Modern Art,” by Sheldon Cheney. And 
in the interior the various departments had suitable display. 
So much space has been devoted to Macy’s exposition that 
very little is left to discuss other Gotham displays. At Lord 
& Taylor’s, Richard Wallace is now in charge of window dis- 
play, and has been for over a month. Mr. Kirkpatrick has 
become stylist for L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark. Wallace, 
formerly with Wanamaker’s interiér decorating department, 
has for some time been with Lord & Taylor’s in the same work. 
He had considerable to do with staging the recent Exposition 


(Continued on page 79) 
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TIMELY 
WINDOW 
SCHEMES 


By CLARENCE 
HADLEY 





Lingerie Setting with 
Concealed Fan to 
Introduce Motion 

Element. 


Landscape Back 
Showing Through 
Cut-out Porch 
Effect. 














Improvised Window 
Showing Landscape 
for Lingerie Trim 
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Building Prestige on Modernism 


We Recognized the Effect That Modern Furniture Would Have on the 
General Public and We Rushed in the Initial Windows 
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By GEORGE F. TIBBETTS 


Display Manager, Forbes & 


E considered it important to be first in intro- 
ducing modernistic furnishings in this city, 
and used our Main Street windows as the 
method for acquiring most attention and pub- 

licity for the exhibit. 

Our stock is limited, and will probably continue to 
be until the demand for this type of furnishings is evi- 
dent, so a spread of three windows was sufficient to 
accommodate practically our en- 
tire collection. 

The backgrounds were built 
to the full size of our display 
windows, wall board serving as 
a base, with a coverng of silver 
paper applied in rays and angles. 
The center backs were of a 
modern fabric, neutral tan, with 
design in apricot color. In ad- 
dition to the furniture, our col- 
lection of modernistic lamps, 
potteries of the Rena Rosenthal 
type, modernistic covered books 
and cactus, completed the set- 
ting. 

Doorways cut between each 
window were hung in a beauti- 
ful pattern of suitable cretonne, 
on decorative metal fixtures. 
The hangings were caught to 
the side with a large metal leaf. 

The displays received un- 
usual attention, and we consider 
this a very satisfactory method 
of making introductory show- 
ing where there are limited 
stocks to work with. 

The displays were trans- 
ferred to the furniture floor 
when removed from the win- 
dows, and will remain there for 
an indefinite showing. Here 
they constitute a unique sec- 
tion of the furniture depart- 
ment. The motifs of the wall 





THE MONDERNIST SHOW- 
INGS—At the top is a living room 
suite revealing an interesting book- 
case and library table. The second 
room arrangement contains a num- 
ber of chests, a dresser and a 
unique table. The walls are partly 
in fabrci and partly in parqueted 
wood. The base shows a large 
collection of new lamps. 












Wallace, Springfield, Mass. 


decorations, the angular chairs, and odd cabinets should 
prove interesting in their present arrangement, and 
equally so when time forces alteration of grouping. The 
lamps, the stands, cases and tables have captured our 
public's eyes and captivated their fancy. 

The day of universal demand for modernistic furni- 
ture has not arrived, but so swiftly is the public being 
accustomed to the new mode, that its dawn impends. 
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Windows and the Ice Cream Trade 


They Constitute the Most Productive Items of Point-of-Sale 
Advertising—T hey Establish Interest, Confidence and Desire 


By FORREST B. MAKECHNIE . 
Advertising Manager, Eastern Dairies, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


(From an Address delivered to the National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers) 


FE cannot weigh advertising in avoirdupois or 
troy, or measure it with the yardstick. It is 
not an exact science, and the question of the 
relative value of any of its divisions is, there- 

fore, apt to be more difficult than calculus! There is 
so much in advertising that is, intangible, so much that 
we have to accept on faith! 

“And yet. I am an enthusiast. I know of so many 
great industrial successes attained through the power of 
advertising. I know that its infiuence is so potent and 
so subtle that the disbeliever, even as he denies it, is a 
living proof of its force in his own use—while at work, 
at play or asleep—of the things which advertising has 
made him dig down and buy! 

He is the very man who brushes his teeth. with a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, shaves with a Gillette, dons an E. & W. 
shirt, Arrow collar and” Walkover shoes, sits down to 
Swift’s bacon and eggs and pancakes with Vermont 
maple syrup, puts on a Stetson hat, buys a Peter Schuy- 
ler cigar and lights it with a Diamond Match and jumps 
into his Rolls-Royce equipped with Fisk tires to go to 
his Library Bureau desk in town for the day’s grind. 

I repeat, I am an advertising enthusiast because I 
know by experience that advertising will sell ice cream. 
I know it by specific tests of certain classes of advertis- 
ing and by the phenomenal growth of a particular ice 





cream business through a program of general adver- 
tising. 

By dealer advertising we mean point-of-sale adver- 
tising—advertising within and without the dealer’s store. 
There are two excellent reasons why we put up an elec- 
tric sign, or paint windows, furnish a sidewalk sign, a 
window display, and hang a flavor board and a sign on 
the dealer’s fountain. One is that these are standard 
methods, and, therefore, the established custom, and we 
are expected by the dealer to do such things without his 
suggestion ; and the other is that it is vital to catch the 
prospect’s eye and lead his thoughts toward ice cream 
at just the moment when the distance between the dime 
in his pocket and the fountain is the shortest. 

I believe that the window trim is the most productive 
of any class of point-of-sale advertising. It suggests 
ice cream to a mind which may have been devoid of such 
a thought. It has inherent power to cause all the mental 
effects by which a sale is made. 

If the window trim is tastefully arranged, it begets 
favorable attention. The imprint of a reputable brand 
immediately establishes confidence. Interest is aroused 
by the subject displayed and by color, or lighting, or 
mechanics. Desire comes through the copy and art 
work, especially in the appeal to the palate, and the 
decision to buy rests with the degree of punch which 


A School Setting Developing an Appeal to Parents and Stressing Food Values Used by the General Ice Cream Corporation 
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the attributes of the display accumulate and train on the 
prospect’s consciousness. Unless the window gazer is 
blind or is entirely devoid of mental emotion, unless his 
tongue and palate have become encrusted with the dregs 
of intemperate eating and drinking, and his craving for 
“something good” has dried up in a vapid soul, there’ 
will be action—and a sale! 

In New England, at least, the greatest volume of ice 
cream is sold at night. That offers logical reason for 
the use of electric signs at the point of sale. Sucha sign 
placed in the high circulation area is bound to pay its 
way through its vivid suggestion to buy ice cream. 

The flavor board is almost a necessity. Its advan- 
tage to the dealer is so marked that it usually secures 
the best place on the fountain. A de luxe flavor board, 
including a pictorial flavor appeal and the manufac-- 
turer’s name, may well take the place of a fountain sign. 

Merchandising has always worn a veil of mystery 
to both those in and out of the profession. . That is, 
perhaps, because it has never been correctly defined. 
Webster explains that it means “to buy and sell,” but 
the development of advertising craftsmanship has made 
a bigger and broader meaning imperative. I wish to 
construct a meaning in my own language: Merchandis- 
ing is the follow-through; it is the element which links 
advertising and selling into one unit; it is the sum total 
of everything that advertising hopes to do—that is, to 
attract attention, interest, to secure confidence, to cause 
decision and action, and the sale itself. Merchandising 
is the activity of correlating and concentrating all the 
forces of all the advertising in the program on the 
quarter, half and three-quarter sales which are made in 
the minds of prospects, and are not of sufficient strength 
to come to purchasing decision. 

We owe it to ourselves to merchandise “more and 
more.” That is our job. The retailer’s interest and his 
line are so diversified that we cannot hope or fairly 
expect him to give special emphasis to keep boosting his 
ice cream gallonage. 

I can think of seven simple and practical things that 
we should do, for and with the dealer, to merchandise 
ice cream: 

First, stock holiday and weekend specials and be 
particular to post the window strips. 
the holiday and week-end special habit. 

Second, employ window rims, placing them with 
your own service men wherever practicable and making 
a transfer of the material to other windows after a 
week’s display. Get more and more windows to trim 
where there is a big circulation of people. 

Third, serve an assortment of sundaes and sodas 
requiring two or three scoops .of ice cream. 

Fourth, for weekly distribution to the homes all 
around the neighborhood store use a printed or multi- 
graphed message. 

Fifth, the dealer who is out to help himself sell more 
ice cream will get results from a good, snappy ad of his 
own in the local newspaper. 

Sixth, sell the dealer the idea of using the telephone 
to secure orders for ice cream. 

Seventh, urge the dealer to make personal solicita- 
tions at the homes in his neighborhood. 
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CURTIS-LEGER PRODUCE NEW HOSE FORM 

A new hosiery display form, modern in design down to 
its very toes, has just been produced by the Curtis-Leger 
Fixture Co., of Chicago. 

Aside from having the new mode with straight lines and 
shadows, this form actually displays hosiery in a much more 
pleasing way. As indicated by the illustration, the flat sur- 
faces clearly show the texture of the hosiery, yet the form 





(Pat. Pending) 
Examples of the New Curtis-Leger Hosiery Form 


itself keeps all the graceful contours so necessary to an ap- 
pealing display of hosiery. Notice, especially, the very 
graceful lines of the foot and how snugly the hosiery fits 
around the ankle. All in all, the form is ultra-modern in 
appearance and is very much in keeping with the decided 
trend of present-day display technique to modern art. 

The base has extremely modern lines and colorings, mak- 
ing use of the “peppy” clogs so much in vogue now. The 
form is attached to the base by a wide band of elastic, but 
can also be used with a shoe as illustrated. The base can 
be furnished in five different color schemes, all very modern 
and attractive. 

There are many places in which this new, modern hosiery 
display form can be used, both in show windows and store 
interiors, as it fits in ideally with all modern displays. 





Selling Christmas Toys in June 


How a Southern Wholesaler Utilizes Display to Provide 
Holiday Atmosphere for Early Selling 


HEN “knee deep in June,” Christmas seems a long dis- 

tance away, but for several years the Williams & Shel- 
ton Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been holding a June toy fair 
that has been the talk of merchants of the region. How they 
do it and particularly how they did it in the period stretching 
from June 13 to 25 of last year is revealed in a statement of 
John H. Rike, their advertising and display manager. 

“Nine thousand square feet of space was devoted to the 
displaying of toys of all descriptions, from the smallest doll 
or trinket to large wheel goods and mechanical toys,” says 
Mr. Rike. 

“The building was especially decorated for the occasion, 
carrying out the Christmas scheme. Life-size animals were 
displayed in a very real and circus like menagerie with the 
usual ‘Don’t Tease the Animals’ placard attached to each 
stall (staked and roped off). 

“Realizing the importance of the retailers’ displays in the 
promotion of business, we scheduled as a special feature a 
course in display and show card writing. 
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Merging Salesroom and Window 


Wherein Proper Treatment of the Problem of Automobile Display 
Creates an Incentive for the Passer to Come Inside 


By EDWARD W. WHEELER 
Reflector & Illuminating Co., Chicago, IIl. 


ESIRE to stimulate sales through attractive displays 

is just as strongly evidenced in automobile dealers 

as in other merchants. Unfortunately, however, few 

automobile dealers realize that the problem of dis- 
playing automobiles is distinctive. 

Anybody considering the purchase of a particular article 
wants to see a variety of patterns and styles in order that his 
or her individual taste may be satisfied to the utmost. This 
quest for a variety of representative products is as much in 
evidence in the automobile industry as in any other industry. 
Because of this innate desire to inspect a variety of things, 
the average person is not likely to stop very long at the sales- 
room of any automobile dealer who invites him to look at only 
one or two models of cars, but will continue on his way until he 
comes across a dealer who offers a quantity of cars for in- 
spection. Hence, it is evident from the foregoing that the 
ultimate success of the automobile display room lies in the 
ability of the dealer to display all of his models. ! 

Immediately the question arises, “How can anyone display 
all of his cars in the window when one car practically fills the 
entire window space?” Here lies the key to the situation. To 
have a successful automobile display room one should not 
attempt to establish a line of demarcation between the show 
windows and the show room; they should be accepted as one 
and the same thing. The entire showroom should be consid- 
ered the show window, and access to a satisfactory point of 
vantage should net cease at the doorway. A welcoming at- 
mosphere should be created—that is, one that manifests a 
desire on the part of the dealer to want the public to feel as 
free to come inside and inspect the cars as they would to 
stand on the sidewalk and view them through the plate glass 
window. As soon as the public realizes that the showroom is 
part of the show window and comes inside, the success of the 
automobile salesroom is assured. With the showroom thus 





made a part of the show windows, the difficulty of properly 
displaying a number of automobiles is overcome, for now every 


_car on the floor automatically becomes a part of the show 


window display. Also this method of display offers an added 
advantage over the general type of window display in that the 
“window-shoppers”—if they may still be called that—are now 


; within reach of the sales people. It may be recalled that the 
_ultimate purpose of the show window: display is to bring the 


prospective buyers in contact with the sales people. However, 
one cannot stress too firmly the necessity of being extremely 


_ tactful in approaching these customers, otherwise the atmos- 
_ phere of welcome, by which the dealer has attempted to mani- 


fest his desire to want them to feel free to enter, is killed. 
Another feature of this improved method of display is the 
opportunity it offers the public to thoroughly inspect the in- 


‘ terior fittings and upholstery of the car. Many times has the 
. equipment sold a car. It is almost impossible to properly dis- 


play the inside of an automobile to pedestrians out on the 
sidewalk. But when the public is invited into the showroom 


‘they ‘can inspect the car interiors to their entire satisfaction, 


and, as a consequence, sales are definitely increased. 
Th pictures illustrate the showroom of a dealer who under- 


. stood. the problem of displaying automobiles. This showroom 


measures 50 by 150 feet, and fronts on two streets. Since the 
showroom is to be a part of the windows, there cannot logi- 
cally be any radical difference in the lighting scheme. The 
problem of finding a method of lighting the salesroom to 
the same advantage that the show windows are lighted 
has undoubtedly been the cause of many a dealer continuing 
along the obsolete lines of automobile show window 
display. In this showroom ornamental lighting fixtures are in- 
stalled primarily for the purpose of creating an atmosphere 
of warmth, and thereby augmenting the necessary manifesta- 
tions of welcome. Of course, these fixtures offer a pleas- 
ing contribution to the general illu- 
mination of the room. The illumi- 
nation of the first cars of the dis- 
play—that is, those cars which stand 
out prominently in the foreground 
—is effected by the use of 200-watt 
lamps spaced twelve inches on 
center and installed in the general 
manner about two feet below the 
ceiling at the windows. The illumi- 
nation of the major portion of the 
display is effected by 200-watt 
lamps. One row of these show 
window floodlights on twelve-inch 
centers is installed above the regu- 
lar window reflectors at each front- 
age, extending across the entire 
widths of the frontages. These 
floodlights are directed to produce 
a general flood of light over the 
entire showroom. To _ neutralize 


(Continued on page 29) 





THE SALESROOM A TRIM— 
By lowering the window almost to 
the floor and utilizing the best of 
lighting the salesroom is converted 
into a huge display. The upper 
picture shows how it appears from 
the principal street; the lower, the 
appearance of the room: from a 
side street. 
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CurtiStrip comes in standard 
lengths of 10 feet, and may be 
cut and assembled with a few 
light tools right on the job, 
with a 50% saving in time and 
material costs. 

The standardized parts are 
named X-Raylets. ey are 
simple, yet provide exceptional 


facility for every type of as- 
sembly. 
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The Window Line of Least Resistance 


With X-Ray reflectors mounted above your display, sales resist- 


ance is banished—with the shadows—from every corner of your 
show window. 





X-Ray reflectors produce the cheerful, attention-compelling illu- 


mination that makes your displays “easy to look at’’ and your 
merchandise easier to sell. 


Seventy-five per cent of the world’s largest stores are now using 
X-ray reflectors in their windows. Ask your electrical man to 
show you how YOU can profit by a modern X-Ray installation. 


Or write direct to us and we will have our resident engineer in 
your city call on you. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. 


1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


New York Office: 31 W. 46th Street 











Resident Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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Blossoms of Neckwear Win Contest 


Beautiful Fabrication of Flowers Fashioned With Cravats Wins Major 
Prizes in Spring Neckwear Competition for C. M. Shrider 


VER 800 men’s wear displaymen participated 
in the Spring Neckwear Week contest con- 
ducted by the Associated Men’s Neckwear 
Iudustries from March 24 to 31, and the 

trims which they contrived presented a startling array 
of beauty to the group of distinguished judges who 
awarded the prizes. 

The sponsors had set aside the sum of $1,000 to be 
divided into twenty prizes, and they chose as the judges 
of award a quartet of the most noted displaymen of the 
country. From the men’s wear field came Clement 
Kieffer, Jr., display manager, Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and J. Duncan Williams, director of the window 
display service department of the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. The department 
store field was represented by Herman Frankenthal, 








display manager for B. Altman & Co., and Sidney Ring, 
of Sak’s Fifth Avenue store, patron of modernism, and 
one of the first to introduce the new art to the Gotham 
public. H. K. Burman, vice-president of the Gibson- 
Burnham Publishing Co., was the fifth member of the 
group. : 

When they met, on April 27, C. M. Shrider, display 
manager, A. E. Starr Co., Zanesville, Ohio, and R. A. 
Minear, in charge of displays for the Butcher-Roberts 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., were the chief beneficiaries of 
their decisions. Shrider capped his long list of 
triumphs in display contests by capture of the top 
prize of $250, while Minear, who has been rapidly 
climbing in reputation as a men’s wear trimmer, was 
awarded $150. Shrider’s entry was a beautiful com- 
position that should prove an inspiration to every 
trimmer in the country. Not 
satisfied with a modernistic set 
piece, he rounded it off by con- 
verting his ties into huge blos- 
soms in which each tie was a 
petal. This captivating novelty 
was developed with a sense of 
proportion and an eye for color 
that made it an attraction of 
unmatchable quality. 

The entry which captured 
second place for Minear exhib- 
ited engaging originality in its 
adaptation of modernism to 
men’s wear requirements. Huge 
modern set pieces, bringing out 
the beauty of his cravats, gave 
Minear’s window a distinction 
that was surpassed only by the 
pretentious scheme of the capital 
prize winner. 

The list of minor prize win- 
ners and awards of honorable 
mention reads like a blue book 
of men’s wear displays. Flashing 
through the list and dominat- 
ing it are the names of a high 
percentage of the country’s 
leading haberdashery trimmers. 
This proved not only the in- 

(Continued on page 61) 





WON CHIEF PRIZES—Artistic 
modern art settings won the prin- 
cipal prizes for two middle western 
trimmers. At the top is the win- 
dow with angular set piece which 
brought second prize to R. A. Min- 
ear, Butcher-Roberts Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; below is the floral 
design with which C. M. Shrider, 
A. E. Starr Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
captured the grand prize. 
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eCcorations 


Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates cas 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 


Artificial Flowers—Decorations 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 


664-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1123 W. Washington. Blvd. 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 
“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 





SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 


SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO., INC. 
1035 Orleans Street 


Bakard Compo Display Creations 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
. everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
. Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1934, by The Display Publishing Co 
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Men’s Wear Trimmers Flaunting Past 


Need for More Interesting Presentations of Apparel Is Recogmzed 
in Windows That Pay Scant Attention to Traditions 


HE past spring has seen introduction of many novel- 
ties in showings of men’s clothing and furnishings, 
and most of these have worked to their advantage. 
The dry, stilted constructions which have been 

characteristic of the past needed variation sadly, and the new 
decorations and set pieces that have been brought out this 
season have gone a long way toward lifting the pall of regu- 
larity and stiffness from them. 

When the spring openings were held there were many 
departures from the old styles. In most of the settings, the 
same old busts and stands were used, but the jagged and 
angular bits of modernist art that put in appearance gave 
a singularly refreshing and invigorating newness to the 
windows. 


An instance is one of the men’s clothing trims installed 








at the F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio. Display Man- 
ager Andrew A. Matzer is noted for the, personality and ex- 
pressiveness of his displays, and he imparted the same crisp- 
ness and freshness to this window exhibited in parallel 
spaces where the vagaries of feminine fashion were seen. 


Here was a male figure dominating the whole of a ,scene 
well filled with clothing. The background was swathed in a 
dark hanging, set off by a narrow valance. Toward the 
front, at right and left, were posters executed in gray and 
black, showing silhouetted figures beneath the angular arches 
which dominated the upper portions of the boards. The 
figure was garbed in a light costume, which was well set off 
by the sombre background. 


When Forest Partain installed a “Fashion Park” clothing 
trim recently for B. L. Bing’s Sons, Anderson, Ind., he saw 
the advisability of tying it with the 
manufacturer’s national advertising. 
While this publicity is not the pri- 
mary incentive to purchase, it has 
marked effect upon the better classes 
of trade, demonstrating conclusively 
that the retailer is stocking prod- 
ucts of the foremost factors of the 
industry. 

Partain covered his background 
panels and the floor with red card 
board and mounted a copy of the 
advertisement in each panel. The 
color was in sequence to Fashion 
Park advertising, which makes con- 
stant use of red grounds. Only one 
figure was used, the handful of gar- 
ments appearing around the win- 
dow being shown on busts. Inside 
the store, display cards followed 
the scheme used in the trim. 

And now modernism has been 
put to practical use in sales win- 
dows. Willard A. Bergy, display 
manager for the Shroder Bros. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., sponsored: the 
plan, utilizing heavy set pieces pre- 
pared for his spring opening to 
supply the artistic touches. The 
trim was heavy and had all the 
aspects of the usual sale window 
save that effort had been made to 
avoid the stocky and crammed ap- 
pearance frequently noticed. Bergy 
worked upon the assumption that 
women would constitute the bulk 
of the purchasers and built his 
displays to intrigue their attention. 
Color was consequently given full 
expression and balance of an ir- 
regular order added its bit of lustre. 





DENY OLD CREEDS—Windows 
of this type were not in evidence 
many moons ago. The artistic pos- 
ters and contrasting backgrounds 
of A. A. Matzer’s display at the top, 
the riotous red panels and floor 
coverings used by Forest Partain 
in the center trim, and the modern- 
istic set pieces employed by W. A. 
Bergy in the base are indicative of 
a new era. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 
latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


If we do not have the information you want 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


C Air Brushes 

() Animated Signs 

_] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

C1 Artificial Flowers 

OO Artificial Snow 

C1) Art Screens 

C) Art Studies 

(] Backgrounds 

(0 Background Coverings 

(1 Books on Cardwriting 

(1) Books on Display 

(1) Books on Draping 

(] Booths and Floats 

[1] Brushes and Pens 

(1 Cabinets—Revolving 





C) Card & Mat Board 

() Card Writers’ Materials 

(] Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

(] Color Lighting 

(] Counters and Shelving 

C) Crepe Papers 

LC) Decalcomania 

(] Decorative Papers 

1) Display Furniture 

(1 Display Forms 

[] Display Racks 

(1) Dividers—Show 
Window 

1) Drawings and Paintings 

(1) Drawing Boards 





1) Exhibit Displays 

() Fabrics and Trimmings 

_) Fixtures 

() Flags and Banners 

_) Hammers—Window 

(] Lamp Coloring 

_] Lithographed Displays 

CL) Lighting and Equipment 

() Natural Foliage 

() Pageants and Exhibits 

CJ Papier Mache 
Specialties 

1] Plaques (Window) 

(1) Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

[] Plushes and Velours 

C1) Price Cards and Tickets 

(] Price Ticket Holders 

C) Reflectors 

CL) Revolving Display 
Tables 

© Screens (Background) 

CL] Socks—Window 

1] Show Cards 

C] Show Card Schools 


Firm 


L) Show Card Service 

LJ Show Card Supplies 

[) Show Cases 

Lj Show Case Lighting 

1) Signs and Card Holders 

C1] Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

1) Signs—Electric 

[] Signs—Wood Letter 

1 Stencil Outfits 

[] Stock Posters 

1 Store Designing 

CL) Store Fronts 

L] Time Switches 

(1) Valances 

(J Wall Board 

(] Wax Forms and Figures 

() Wickerware Specialties 

_] Window Display Service 

(1) Window Drapes 

(1) Window Lighting 

CL) Window Shades 

[1] Window Trimming 
Schools 

1) Wood Carvings 











City ati a 
Mail to THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Visualizing the Value of Service 


How an Institution's Competence to Provide for the Comfort, Training 
or Marketing of the Personal Service of Passers Is Presented 


By P. J. BROWN 
Chicago Service Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 


OMETHING individual, designed and made 
especially for our need,” is the statement so 
frequently made to us by our clients, and it 
has been our endeavor to create displays of 

that particular character, making. only one of each 
kind. 

This has, of course, given us an opportunity to work 
in various fields, and every display has been designed 
in the same manner that an advertising manager would 
write some special copy, thus assuring his client of 
“something different.” 

It has been our privilege to make up a display for 
the Consolidated Agencies, Inc., who do not sell anything 
but their service, yet, with the aid of a display designed 
especially for them and which has been used in their 
office, we believe that they were able to convey to their 
applicants the value of the service they are rendering 
them. Parchment was used over the lower section of 
the “iceberg,’”’ with several lights back of it, to represent 
that part of the work done by the organization which 
was invisible to their clients. 

In the case of the North Shore Military Academy, 
Niles Center, Hl., of which Colonel M. C. K. Little is 
the commandant, an entirely different idea was worked 
out. They wanted to sell the people on the idea that 
“their school was just the school for that boy of yours, 


where he may be trained for leadership within the very 
doors of Chicago.” A miniature model of the school 
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How An Employment Agency’s Service Was Portrayed 


was built by Miss Kathryn Jeffries, who is associated 
(Continued on page 55) 





The Healthful and Pleasant Environment of a Military School Brought Out in a View of Campus and Buildings 
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A Letter Just Received by the 
KOESTER SCHOOL 


Beatrice, Neb., March 28th, 1928. “ 


The Koester School, 
314 S. Franklin St., Chicago. 


Messrs.: 


One year ago today I entered the Koes- 
ter School a ‘‘greenhorn,” knowing abso- 
lutely nothing about window display. I % 
consider that a lucky day for me. Eight « 
weeks later I accepted this position that 
you obtained for me. 


When I introduced myself to Mr. Klein, 
I asked if he desired further references. 
He said, ‘“‘No, the Koester School sent you 
here, that is enough.” I'think that is 
some recommendation. 















I am enclosing you newspaper clippings 
of my three prize winnings.and photo of 
the one that I won in the Hickok Belt 
Contest. 

I attribute my success to 
my Koester School Train- 
ing; give my regards to the 
Koester School staff. 





Sincerely yours, 


Mr. G. Scott Mason, with Klein’s G. Scott Mason. 
Merc. Co., Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Wins Three National Prizes in the 
First Year After Graduating 
from the KOESTER SCHOOL 


Mr. G. Scott Mason, a few months after graduating 
from the Koester School, won one of the major prizes 
in the Greeting Card Contest held by George S. Car- once 
rington Co., of Chicago, in which over six hundred 
windows were entered. Mr. Mason also won two 
prizes in the National Contests held by the Hickok 
Belt Co., one last July and one early in 1928. Prize Winning Display By Mr. .G. Scott Mason. 


What the Koester School Has Done for 
Thousands of Other Boys 


is told in a graphic way in our Kooster School Year Book. They were clerks in 
stores, most of them had no previous experience. Now they are earning large salaries, 
many of them are now store managers. This book will show you how you can easily 
step into the best paying positions in the store—and in time be fitted to hold down 
the big publicity jobs of the country or go in business for yourself. 











Sieenen in 4 to 8 Weeks 


Our classes range from four to eight weeks—this may seem remarkable—but after 
twenty years of experience in teaching this work, with our present intensive method 
you can graduate in from four to eight weeks. This effects great economy in your 
time and money and enables you to accept an increase in salary within the next 
month or two. 


Simple as ABC 


There is nothing remarkable about the success of 
Koester graduates. It is entirely a matter of a man 
sincerely: applying himself to work and becoming 
well grounded in all the principles that govern good 
merchandise display, retail advertising and card 
writing. The Koester School can teach you this in 
a few weeks. 


The KOESTER SCHOOL 





Use This Coupon 





THE KOESTER: SCHOOL, 
314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


Messrs.: Please send me your book giving full informa- 
tion on the following studies: 


[] Window Display [J Card Writing (J Advertising 
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314 S. Franklin St. Chicago 
Founded over 23 years ago. 
Located in the Window Display Center of the World fe SONS mci San ce a SIR SPR or 
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Why Ignore Promotion Opportunity? 


Our Fortieth Anniversary Celebration Confirms Opinion That Display- 
men Should Capitalize Sales Events Instead of Clinging to Windows 


By FLOYD A. RUTHROFF 
Display Manager, The Crew-Beggs Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


UR fortieth anniversary celebration was car- 
ried out in a manner that sets a precedent 
for cities of our size. In all forms of pub- 


licity, including windows, the style was im- 





pressive and dominating. Illustrations are the twenty- 
four page section of one of our dailies, which was 
used to herald the event, and the rotogravure section 
which featured another. We carried out our celebra- 

7 tion in a little different man- 
ner than usual, and I wish to 
emphasize the fact that I be- 
lieve display managers have 
a greater opportunity today 
than ever before to display 
their talents along promotion 
lines instead of sticking mere- 
‘ly to their windows. 


_ The celebration plans this 
year were the product of the 
writer and met with phenom- 
enal success. The event lasted 
over a period of two weeks. 
The first week was our sale 
exclusively, which differed 
only from other years in the 
values offered and advertising. 


Promotion of this sale 
started several weeks in ad- 
vance. For instance, when the 
writer left for the east to per- 
fect plans for the event, his 
picture and quite an extensive 
article was run in the daily 
paper, and likewise the same 
‘ith each buyer as they left. 

Saturday, the last day of 
the sale, we closed down our 
windows to prepare for an 
elaborate style show event. 
The windows being closed 
from Saturday to Thursday 
evening, we had “Tuesday, 
Wednesday and_ Thursday 
afternoons what we called a 
“Fashion Tea.” We placed 
fifty tables, seating four per- 
sons each, in our ready-to-wear 
section and served coffee, tea 





A DIFFERENT TREATMENT— 
Ruthroff’s handling of the anniver- 
sary theme is distinctive. The mer- 
chandise windows at top and bot- 
tom are lightly trimmed and lack 
the sale flavor. The decoratives 
are in good taste and not over 
copious. In introducing the relics 
(center) linking store with earlier 
days, but a single dress is used. 
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tables. We also engaged the best available orchestra 
and had a few vocal numbers during the afternoon, 
which produced a very pleasing effect. In fact, this 
and wafers, etc., while models promenaded among the 
departure was so successful that at the request of the 
teachers the show was continued Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning for high school girls and the 
instructors. Fashion shows are old, but this idea put 
ours over in a way that made it the biggest hit ever. 

Thursday evening we opened our windows at 
7 :30 p. m., the general color scheme being blue, silver, 
and a touch of lavender and red. The symbol of the 
fortieth anniversary, the ruby, called for a touch of 
red, which was produced by a bunch of gorgeous red 
roses planted on a mirror-studded plaque. 

The background proper was blue and rose change- 
able silk, in full size window panels and bordered 
on the sides with dull silver columns. Every other 
window carried two huge ruscus trees, oval at the 
bottom and tapering to a point at the top, colored 
silver and mulberry and studded with clusters of glass 
flowers. The mirror-studded plaque was hung be- 
tween the trees and blue and silver floor blocks were 
placed on the floor. 

In the remaining windows we used mammoth 
bouquets of flowers in large urns against backgrounds 
of blue and rose changeable silk. . All furniture, etc., 
was carried out to match. 

The writer used the old dress idea, which is always 
effective. One gown was worn at the inauguration 
ball of President Cleveland by the wife of the Colorado 
senator. This ball took place the year the store started 
in business. Naturally, this was a big hit. We made 
use of other gowns purchased from us at different 
periods. . 

The management feels that these two weeks have 
been the biggest in our history, and, of course, it is 
results we are after. 





Merging Salesroom and Window 


(Continued from page 20) 
the shadows that are caused by the floodlights in the front 
of the showroom, a row of small floodlights on two-foot 
centers, using 200-watt lamps, is installed along each of the 
lower edges of the skylight opening. Each row of flood- 
lights is directed to flood the opposite side of the room, thus 
effecting a crossing of the beams. 

In order to carry out the architectural scheme of the room, 
the floodlights along the’ skylight are concealed behind the 
port-hole construction. 

This dealer knew the. “attention-demanding” power of 
colored light, and, therefore, had all the floodlights: equipped 
alternately with red, amber, green and blue color filters. As 
this color scheme was to be permanent, heat-resisting glass 
color filters were used instead of the ordinary gelatin filters. 
These floodlights were’ wired on a flasher system permitting 
the showroom to be flooded alternately with each color of light 
when so desired. The use of the flasher is optional, however, 
as any combination or all. of. the colors may be used as a per- 
manent lighting scheme. When all of the floodlights are burn- 
ing, the combination of eolored lights produces an unusually 
natural light effect, giving life-to the display and thus enhanc- 
ing the atmosphere of welcome. 

The total connected -load for ‘the reflector equipment is 
42,200 watts, there being 159 floodlights using 200-watt lamps 
and 52 show window reflectors; also using 200-watt lamps. 
The total wattage for the fixtures is 9,060. 
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FIVE PANEL SCREEN 


No. 6500—Height overall 72 inches. Extreme spread 46 
inches, each panel being 8 inches in width. Frame rigidly 
made of Poplar. Lined on both sides with wall board. 
Front finished in hand painted Modernistic Design with 
mottled overtone. Back finished in tooled leather stipple 
effect in Duo-Tone color. 


Equipped with two-way metal hinges. Complete..... $85.00 


No. 6500 X—Same specifications as No. 6500, but with 
NE Ss eee neh gn i'n oka e vee mianaeerees $60.00 


No. 6500 B—Height overall 84 inches. Spread 60 inches. 
Each panel being 12 inches in width. Finished 


specifications same of No. 6500 ..................... $120.00 
No. 6500 BX—Same size and specifications as No. 
6500 B, but with plain back. ........................ $87.50 


— 
OODART 
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STUDIOS, Inc. 


3152 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Why I Cannot Agree With Frank 


The Furniture Store May Not Need All Decoratives Used Elsewhere, 
But it Stands to Profit Through “Dressing Its Windows” 


By E. THERKELSEN 


Display Manager, S. Davidson & Bros., Des Moines, Ia. 


HE display policy expressed by George Frank 
in his article on “The Joker in Tie-Ups with 
Advertising,’ which appeared in the April 
DISPLAY -WORLD, may serve his purpose 

very well, but I cannot agree with it. I cannot help 
but think that he does not have much confidence or use 
for experienced window trimmers. If the stores were 
to agfee with him on advertising, I am afraid that we 
displaymen would all have to resort to some other line 
for our living. 
When he states that the department store trimmer 
who takes a position in a furniture store is lost without 
flowers and fancy trimmings, there is an element of 
truth in his assertion. Before becoming connected with 
S. Davidson & Bros. I was employed in one of the 


largest department stores in the middle west, and I find 
this statement true to some extent, although the fur- 
niture store does not need the artificial flowers or 
decoratives as sorely as the department store. Never- 
theless, I believe that the principles of display as applied 
to the department store are applicable to the furniture 
house. A good, up-to-date furniture store will give its 
displayman everything that he needs to put his window 
advertising “over.” I believe that the furniture stores 
of today are realizing the worth of window advertising 
more and more, and are spending considerably more 
toward the betterment of these presentations. 

From Mr. Frank’s point of view regarding news- 
paper and window tie-ups, thtre may be some dan- 
ger in linking them together, but when he attacks 
“dressing up” his window, or 
putting the furniture in the win- 
dow in good arrangement and 
balance, and using the necessary 
accessories they would find in 
the home, I believe that he is in 
error. This plan adds the at- 
mosphere which would exist in 
the particular room setting. By 
bringing this in I believe the 
suite is made more attractive 
and more likely to bring patrons 
into the store than to drive them 
away. Too much attention can- 
not be given to details. 

When our windows are all 
finished and we are through 
handling the furniture, we have 
a finisher who goes all over the 
pieces, giving them a good clean- 
ing and polishing. What this 
accomplishes may be demon- 
strated by the following ex- 
ample: 

During our spring opening 
one of my windows contained 








an expensive dining room suite. 
The table was set for a formal 
dinner, with all the accessories. 





HOW THERKELSEN TRIMS— 
The three displays shown here are 
from the battery installed for the 
Davidson opening at their new 
store in the old Harris-Emery loca- 
tion. They reveal his attention to 
detail and his effort to depict home 
scenes. His rug window is an in- 
teresting illustration of methods 
for handing this difficult subject. 
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A wax figure, dressed as a maid, was shown in the act 
of finishing the details of arranging the table. For 
decorative effect I used palms and ferns, making a 
very striking appearance. The result was that the 
suite was sold directly from the window. In another 
display I used a bedroom suite, which was also 
trimmed with all the necessary pieces and showed a 
wax figure dressed in a robe seated before the vanity 
dresser. To add realism, a few pieces of lingerie were 
scattered carelessly about the room. This suite was 
also sold from the window, showing that careful at- 
tention to the development of human interest settings 
adds to the popular interest in your windows. 


We have a large number of sales, and on such occa- 
sions we make our windows rather stocky, but always 
take care to see that they are “dressed up,” and that 
the details are properly handled. We also advertise 
prices and terms on our window cards. I believe in 
stocky windows during sale time, but when the sale is 
over comes the time to give the passer something differ- 
ent in arrangement, showing the newest in furniture. 


At Christmas, during the fall and spring openings, 
and whenever a cooperative effort at merchandising is 
launched, the furniture store should be working shoul- 
der to shoulder with nearby stores and putting in trims 
that link it with their campaigns. 





Buyers Prove Designers’ Leadership 


Orders for Merchandise for Resale Pressed on 
Producers of Modernistic Equipment 


Bini the display field has taken the lead in modernistic 

design and in many respects is in the vanguard in de- 
sign for commercial production, has been demonstrated by 
the Display Craft Co., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This organization, specializing in modernistic display 
equipment and decoration, was surprised to receive orders 
from a number of large department stores for smoking stands, 
lamps and similar wares in modernistic style. Buyers had 
taken a fancy to goods sold the display departments and 
placed quantity orders. 


The firm doubted its ability to successfully compete with 
producers equipped to manufacture in quantity. The execu- 
tives were not sure that they could adapt their designs to 
commercial production, or keep within the stores’ price range 
as they had never sought quantity output on their fixtures. 
Moreover, they suspected that initial success in the venture 
would prompt instant imitation by concerns in better posi- 
tion to compete on this class of merchandise. 

Asking a department store buyer from one of the country’s 
largest establishments why it was necessary to hunt for orig- 
inality. in manufacture, his answer revealed that, although 
there was great variety in commercial production, there was 
little quality. The modernistic styles had strong selling force. 
In fact, they wanted Display Craft wares so badly that they 
were willing to. compensate the firm for its sketches in the 
event that quantity orders were not placed. 

Display Craft officials are convinced that designers of 
modernistic display equipment are artists in this line, ex- 
pressing a skill and originality far removed from the older 
display technique. : 

An accompanying, illustration shows one of the firm’s 
latest designs now being worked out in the form of lamps, 
both for floor and table use. Company officials say that 
stores catering to the better class of trade are quite willing 
to make an investment in them and find that a comparatively 
high price range is not a handicap to ready sale . 
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ties that offer many advantages to Dis- 
play Men who want their displays to 
stand out and dominate in attractive- 
ness, good taste and selling appeal. 








Hosts of Display Men, recognizing the 
great value and importance of efficient 
lighting in their show windows, have 





Sterling Reflectors furnish lighting facili- 






installed Sterling Reflectors with results 
that have proven most gratifying. 







Show Windows of every shape and size 
can be lighted successfully with Sterling 
Reflectors. Send us a rough diagram of 
your windows, giving approximate di- 
mensions, and we will send you without 
obligation, suggestions for an efficient 
lighting plan. 
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REFLECTOR &- Nansfactures 
Engineers LLUMINATING CO. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1403 W-JACKSON BLVD- CHICAGO-LU-F-A 
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“Sell the Result” A Guiding Principle 


A Public Utility Display Department That Emphasizes the Use 
Values of Its Wares—How Bulk Is Minimized 


By STUART BRATESMAN 
Display Dwision, Appliance Dept., Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


UR displays are designed and constructed 
with one thought continually in mind—‘Sell 
the result.” This slogan was originated by 
Ray Martin, director of display for the Con- 
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solidated Gas Company of New York. Serving as a 
member of the American Gas Association window 
and store display committee, of which Mr. Martin 
is chairman, the writer has had the opportunity of 
learning many new phases of modern display 
advertising. 

We construct all our displays of wallboard. 
Each display is constructed as a complete unit 
in itself. That is, the displays are not merely 
‘window trims,” but complete, compact units. 
They can be easily moved about to spaces on 
sales floors, show booths or expositions without 
sacrificing their effectiveness. 

Bulky objects, such as gas ranges, water 
heaters, incinerators, etc., are built in the 
display. This does not emphasize the bulk and 
still gives the passerby the correct impression 
of how the appliance would look in his home. 
By using various effective color combinations, 
and, above all, having a selling idea or title 
behind each display, we have found that the 
bulk of the appliance is lost in the clearness of 
the subject. 

We use motion in the majority of our dis- 
plays. We have found that a moving object will 
attract people to the window, and then we en- 
deavor to sell the service of the appliance. 

We try to capitalize every holiday or season. 
For instance, during June we feature the vari- 
ous services that gas offers the bride just be- 
ginning her career as a housewife. Of course, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving and Easter have their 
own appeal, but we try to insert a choice bit of 
copy about gas, which in no way cheapens the 
subject. In a list of the seasonal displays we 
had last year are New Year’s, Valentine Day, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, June Bride, Independ- 
ence Day (July 4), Labor Day, Hallowe’en, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
All had displays connecting them in some 
way with the gas industry. Gas service can 
also be brought to the attention of the con- 
tractor or builder through a display entitled, 
“When you build, consult your gas com- 
pany.” From time to time we have used what 
we call “Good Will Displays,” which usually 
featured some large industrial consumer. 





COPING WITH BULK—Bulky objects, such as 

gas ranges, water heaters, incinerators, etc., are 

built into the displays. This minimizes bulkiness 

and still gives the passer a correct impression of 

how the appliance would look in his home. Stress- 

ing selling ideas also tends to obscure the aspect 
of stodginess, 
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A very fine natural fern that 
is ideal for display purposes 
because it will not fade or 
drop its needles. 


GRASS MATS 


Natural green color grass, made of 
a high-grade, fireproof rafia in mats 


36 x 72 inches. RS $3.50 


PTiee: GACH: ...- 3 se. 


Prepared Oak and Beech Foliage 


Natural, 





prepared and _fireproofed. 









Colors: Leather brown, cherry red 

and green; 

3 to 4 ft. long; per Ib...... 40c 
SOUTHERN SMILAX 

Prepared and fireproofed. Choice of 





either autumn or green colors. Price 


per carton $1 5.00 
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=30 INCHES [AND UP 











MEDIUM 
24 to 28 Inches 


LONG 
30 Inches and Up 


SHORT 
18 to 22 Inches 


$6.50 per Hundred $7.50 per Hundred $9.50 per Hundred 
EXTRA SHORT—$4.50 Per Hundred 


TERMS: 2% 10 DAYS 


THE KERVAN CO. 


New York City 


119 West 28th Street 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
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DISPLAY CRAFT CO. 


SRE 


WE ARE NOW LOCATED AT 


425 FIFTH AVENUE 




























AT 38TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHERE WE WILL BE KNOWN AS 


THE DISPLAYMODE CO. 


Our New Spacious Showrooms Enable Us to Make 
a Complete Display of Modern Window Equipment 
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How They’re Showing Ready-to-Wear 


Glimpses of the Schemes Followed in Leading Stores of the Atlantic 
States, the Mississippi Valley and the West 


EASONAL openings seem to exert more in- 
fluence upon the imagination and industry of 
displaymen than any other event of the year 
with the exception of Christmas, resulting in 

the ‘production of windows whose novelty and artistic 
effects set a standard for the remainder of the year. 
So universal is the effort at this time to eclipse all 
previous accomplishments that the variety and number 
of the compositions are legion. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, win- 





dowmen vie in siadieaeiieks of beautiful creations. To 
catalogue them is out of the question ; to reproduce even 
a fraction of them is also beyond possibility. It is 
feasible, however, to pick out a few that indicate leader- 
ship in design and arrangement and to present them as 
outstanding examples of the display modes of the 
moment. 

Of this standard is one of the opening windows 
installed at William Filene Sons, in Boston, by Win- 
throp Frye. Seizing upon the possibilities of modernism 
to introduce a background of the 
new era, stippled in light colors 
and broken by an arresting nov- 
elty of a pair of niches, he gave 
to the light trim of evening 
dresses and accessories an as- 
pect of quality and grace that 
proved sales promotional. 

The niches were provided 
with shelves of glass plates, on 
which handbags, flowers, shoes 
and similar accessories ‘were 
featured through overhead lights 
that bathed them in the efful- 
gence of their warm rays. A 
platform was raised above the 
major part of the floor, and on 
this dresses were displayed on 
stands. In the foreground was 
a pair of Parisian models luxu- 
riously garbed. 

The ‘opening displays of 
Stix, Baer & Fuller’s, St. Louis, 
were marked by their variety 
and the completeness of their 
details. One of them, repro- 
duced in the accompanying 
plate, shows a trio of French 
waxes in light costumes posed 
before a silver hanging with a 
border rich in modernist color- 
ings. The simple and _ but 
slightly irregular balance of the 
figures is complemented by the 
circular fixtures at the left, 
from which project a number 
of ledges on which Display 

(Continued on page 49) 





HERE THE TWAIN MEET— 
Modernism and Naturalism are ex- 
pounded with equal skill here. At 
the top, Winthrop Frye makes good 
use of ultra-modern backgrounds. 
In the center H. H. Tarrasch uses 
brightly colored hangings and novel 
Parisian figures. Below is the huge 
rosebush employed by J. Allyn Dean 
in his window night spectacle, 
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The outstanding feature of the United Window 
Exposition which marked the Spokane, Wash., spring 
opening was the gigantic rose bush which appeared in 
a display at the Crescent Store. Towering fourteen feet 
and spreading out over an area of ten feet, this exotic 
set piece proved a surpassing attention device. Startled 
spectators commented aloud upon the huge flowers, 
whose blossoms were three feet wide. A decorative 
bird perched in the shrubbery flaunted a, tail ten feet 
long that flashed a riot of colors. The mound and trunk 
of the bush were of black silk tinted moss green and 
mauve. The roses and buds were of silk in beautiful 
fuchsia colorings, shading to pink, and the foliage of 
metaline cloth was done in light shades of green. The 
bird feathers were of silk in orchid, green, blue and 
yellow. A background of black velvet and a floor in 
black lacquer enabled Display Manager J. Allyn Dean 
to round out one of the most interesting display crea- 
tions of the season. 


Building Drug Business on Drugs 
How a Michigan Store Is Windowing the Worth of 
Specialization in Prescriptions 
By HARRY K. LOCKE 
Manager, Speaker Drug Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
_ many drug stores have made a corner racket store of one 

of the biggest business professions of mankind. The mer- 
chandising of our store has not been to sell curling irons and 
aluminum ware. We are a drug store catering to the doctors 
and their patients, and that is how we have become one of the 
biggest drug houses in Battle Creek, a town of 50,000 popula- 
tion. People come in our store because we treat them human 
and make them feel like coming back again. 

I trim our window twice a week, making unit trims inside 
the store with the same merchandise. This is the biggest 
means of making your windows pay you dividends. 
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Many merchants object to spending any money on window 
equipment, and yet spend $200 to $300 yearly on dead stock 
and foolish adventures, when half that much could give them 
windows that would sell more merchandise for them. 

The background shown in the accompanying illustration I 
put in at a cost of $47; the fixtures cost us $42. The wall 
hangings were made by a pattern shop for $8. The total cost 
was $97, and the result was one of the finest windows in this 
town, not only in beauty, but in sales results. 

If drug store merchants would get down to common sense 
business and use their windows and counters to produce sales 
and treat the public right, they could make money. “Giving 
away” merchandise and wearing a long face does not make 
money for the independent ‘merchant. 
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Mechanical Dolls 
of All Nations 





The newest introduction by Messmore 
& Damon for the display field. 


This illustration is one of a series of 
dolls typifying various nations. 


Picture the effectiveness of this me- 
chanical doll for your display. 


All are excellent reproductions of the 
countries they represent. 


The doll illustrated measures 7 feet 
Head moves from 
right to left as well as moving eyes. 
Both arms move up and down. 


3 inches over all. 


Send for complete details, 
including photographic illus- 
trations of other dolls, also 
mechanical displays of every 


description, 


ey J 


Messmore & Damon 


INCORPORATED 


404-408 West 27th Street 
New York, N Y. 
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Why Not Make ‘Em Dancer 


Eaglebeak’s Old Strategy Had Failed—Had Even Cost Him His Post 
—When a Volunteer Assistant Showed Him the Way to Retrieve 


By DAVID CHAMBERS 


AGLEBEAK stubbornly sought out Stern, Flint’s 
merchandiser extraordinary. “I’m quitting,” he 
mumbled, hoping Stern would not take him up. 
“So!” Stern laid the dictaphone receiver on his 

desk—the morrow’s advertisement could wait. “So!” The 
way he said it meant “That means I’m saved the trouble of 
firing you... under my collar for some time now ... to let 
you out... tacky old backgrounds .. . one floor laid top of 
the other .... mice playing about the window nights.” He 
spoke quickly, aloud: “When’ll you be going, Eaglebeak ?” as 
abrupt as Eaglebeak’s had been meek. 

“T thought about the first of September,” passively sub- 
dued. 

“Very good.” 

Eaglebeak had come to know that he was no longer 
wanted about the Flint store—had felt that Stern would ac- 
cept the resignation perforce given half-heartedly. Yet he 
had also felt that perhaps old Isaac Flint, in whose business 
he had grown up and for whose benefit he had “hard-fisted” 
every copper of window expense, might have had something 
to say about his lifelong emplovee’s giving up the ghost. For 
had not Eaglebeak done this same thing time and time before 
with Flint always coming back with an additional two-fifty 
per week in his envelope? 

Now, it seemed, it was Stern he had to deal with—Stern, 
the new, snappy, ambitious merchandiser brought in by old 
Flint when his own aging legs refused longer to make the 
rounds of the markets. Plain, there was no trifling with 
Stern. “Damn!” he summed up, and stamped gloomily into 
his den. 

Percival Davis, combination window assistant and ticket 
writer, looked up dully. “Well, well, well!” his eyes, boiled 
red from his night’s festivities, wide-opened in amazement. 

“Percival,” Eaglebeak’s voice broke, “They’re letting me 
out at last.” His sad gaze pierced Percival through—or 
would have had it not pierced so often before. 

“T wish to God YOU'D wake up; DO something.” 

“I know, Chief,” Percival agreed. “I know just what 
you mean.” 

“T mean just what I've always said,” Eaglebeak snapped 
suddenly. “Had I half the assistance other trimmers ’round 
town’s got I’d ’a’ been somewhere now...” The wisdom of 
Bacon was not needed to see that Eaglebeek’s four times 
four spelled fear. 

Down in his windows, “hanging out his wash,’ as Stern 
had cynically described recent wash goods trims, the me- 
tallic click of a finger ring against plateglass aroused him. 
He halted his mechanical draping of plisse over wooden chop- 
ping bowls to look up, look out, and recognize Jimmy Caus- 
tin, wax artist. Jimmy knew better than to ask for a job 
of retinting Flint’s ancient wax, with bodies out of whack 
and wire skirts of bygone days hung beneath. Still there 
was always hope. 

“T’ve got my notice, Jimmy,’ Eaglebeak quavered, out- 
side. “Stern’ll be glad to be rid of me—me, one of the 
oldest employees of the house.” 

Jimmy’s nose wrinkled unsympathetically. It was already 
molded by nature to a sneer. He wiped his forehead with a 
dirty, gray handkerchief. 

“Got the price of a meal ticket, Eagie?” he asked. “Sat 
in a game of poker last night and got cleaned. Some bum 
fakers in Bummin’ham, too, my lad.” Jimmy smiled a win- 
ning smile. “Don’t all come down from N’ Yawk. ’S mat- 
ter, Eagie, old boy, sick?” 

Patiently Eaglebeak retailed his version of the interview 
with Stern, glad of a friendly listener. 


“Through for good this time, eh?” Jimmy cannonaded. 
“Then—” and Jimmy screwed up his face in thought, “why 
not make ’em dance before you go?” 

Why? Why not? Eaglebeak’s friendship with Jimmy 
dated back to the advent of the most primitive of display 
stands. Jimmy knew his oats, as the saying goes. 

His wax tinting gave him access to the biggest of the big 
and he was, therefore, the logical one to tip him off to an- 
other job. To make ’em dance would be a fine revenge he 
realized, when Jimmy outlined a plan, and great to leave his 
old widows, as Jimmy calmly described them. ‘Fine, too, 
of Stern, to decide on today to run up to New York and 
thus leave Eaglebeak free rein to trot around with Jimmy. 

At noon Jimmy reappeared, under his arm a big green 
and gold book borrowed without permission from another of 
his trimmer friends. Eaglebeak paid for the lunch that 
followed, their heads close together, behind the brown madras 
curtains of Ike Fenton’s Cafe. Jimmy leading, Eaglebeak 
following, a new-fangled trolley bore them outward to the 
Architectural Plastic Works, Inc., where Eaglebeak laid open 
the book, American Estates and Gardens, and boldly turned 
its pages to a full illustration of one of Stanford White’s 
achievements. 

Jimmy did the talking. “Oranco,” he addressed the Greek 
at the’ drawing board, “shake dice with Aloysius Erastus 
Cornelius Eaglebeak.” Eaglebeak smiled consciously. Jimmy 
must have his joke. But Oranco’s dark, dreamy eyes took 
him literally. 

“Kaglebeak,’ he acknowledged, quietly. 

“Eaglebeak,’ Eaglebeak corrected. 

“Spare the details!” Jimmy scorned. “What’s in a name? 
Listen to me.” With a plump forefinger he indicated the 
illustrated setting, comprised of grills and walls of stone, 
and plastic gods. “Can you reproduce these in plaster?” he 
asked the Greek, “to these sizes?” handing him a set of plans, 
faded, but Flint’s windows drawn to scale, “measure for 
measure ?” 

The Greek nodded. “Yes, yes.” 

“What’ll Stern say?” Eaglebeak interposed with a linger- 
ing quake of conscience. 

Jimmy turned on him, a sledge on a weld of steel. “What’s 
that your concern?” he barked. “Ain’t going to be there after 
the first, are you?” 

“Of September,” amended Eaglebeak, still with misgiv- 
ings. 

“Well, then, what’s eating you? Either leave this to us— 
or don’t. What’s the difference of a day, anyway?” Jimmy 
philosophical. “If you knew for sure you had to die tomor- 
row would you fight for this extra day?” 

“I give in,” Eaglebeak surrendered huskily. 

“Make a set of plans, then, Oranco, to these sizes.” Jimmy 
instructed the Greek in his part. “Paint them all nice and 
pretty, airbrush ’em in rainbow colors, you know, under- 
stand? Sock, doo?” which is exactly the way Jimmy pro- 
nounced it, even if it wasn’t quite what he meant. 

The silent Oranco nodded comprehendingly. 

“All right, then,” Jimmy paused to let his next words 
sink in. “Put Eagie’s name along the bottom. He’s the 
artist, get me?” 

Prey to doubts and fears, nevertheless also a certain 
bravery, Eaglebeak plunged. Hunger, they say, is the best 
sauce and Eaglebeak already hungered for the job he had 
relinquished so idiotically. He plunged. He’d vacillated 
long enough. 

It was late on Saturday night when Jimmy, admitted to 
the Flint store, his rounds completed and every worthwhile 
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piece of wax in town retinted to look like new, found Eagle- 
beak unloading a freight elevator piled high with Oranco’s 
plastic ornaments. 

“Bring on your wax!” Jimmy exploded at the sight; “we'll 
make ’em step!” 

All well enough. But Eaglebeak, leaving Jimmy to his 
oils, almost wept to think of what Stern’s reaction to the 
Greek’s magnificent festoons, curvatures, sunflecks and what- 
nots would surely bring down on his own head... the only 
saving chance was that the wily Jimmy had cautioned Oranco 
not to bill the house until September 2nd. 

Percival, for once sober, as each new beauty unfolded, 
seemed unable to restrain himself. “Oh, ain’t them just 
grand!” he exclaimed over and over. 

“Never mind that!” each time Eaglebeak goaded him in 
reply, each time frantically adding, “Stern’ll be back Tues- 
day and the curtains have GOT to be up when he gets in.” 

Jimmy, insouciance itself, had left town. Early Tuesday 
morning Stern’s long legs spread themselves all over the 
store at once. 

“Where’s Eaglebeak?” he shouted. “Where’s Eaglebeak ?” 
he demanded. 

Eaglebeak, tarrying in the last of the long stretch of 
windows on the side street, did not hurry when Percival told 
him. “.... knock him down with one of Oranco’s gods if 
he comes near me... life in the old dog yet... show HIM 
... For, while it had been a daring thing to do, Eagle- 
beak felt oddly happy as lovingly, deftly, caressingly he 
draped folds of shimmering silks, weaving and twining their 
resplendent lengths about the ivory dolphins, Oranco’s gods 
and ornaments that perfected his new, plastic entablature 
background—a background that would set Stern wild when 
he saw the bills. 

Suddenly a dark, shining head thrust itself into the win- 
dow. “I’m fearful of stepping in on your nice floor,” Stern 
burst out, and smoothed with appreciative fingers the two- 
toned floor of wallboard blocks that Eaglebeak had so fran- 
tically nailed down. “Eaglebeak—’ 

Was he dreaming? Did he hear aright? Stern, not 
even alluding to expense? Had he, then, not to do with 
that?... Percival moved near as Eaglebeak seemed to falter. 

“Didn’t know it was in you!” Stern was declaring jubi- 
lantly. “Have you time to come out front? I want your 
expert description for a write-up in the News.” 

September first—September first—Septem—mocked Eagle- 
beak’s folly while yet Stern, with firm hand urging him pos- 
sessively to the sidewalk, broke in, rapturously. 

“And about that September first raise I promised you”— 
was the world going around too fast or did Eaglebeak’s ears 
suddenly fail him?—‘“Such things should not be put off.” 
Stern spoke very calmly, very quietly, very low. “We'll 
arrange for that, Cornelius, in this week’s pay.” 





JUBILEE OF GERMAN LEADER CELEBRATED 

On March 15, Bruno Seydel, president of the German 
Association of Window Decorators, celebrated the conclusion 
of twenty-five years of continuous employment with the firm 
of Michels & Cie, Berlin silk dealers. During his long era 
of control over the windows of this world-famed organization 
it has enjoyed a growth that has made it one of the foremost 
retail establishments of Berlin, and he is credited with no 
small part of this accomplishment. “Schaufenster Kunst und 
Technik,” the organ of the German Association, declares that 
“every change in decoration in the great windows of the firm 
either in Leipziger Strasse or in the new store near the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church means a sensation for Berlin.” 





THIS MONK HAD STARTLING ORIGINALITY 

At Mastin Bros., Hastings, England, a novel window tie- 
up with the celebrated movie, “Chang,” brought a jungle 
setting into the windows. To add realism, the display man- 
ager used a live monkey in addition to a number of stuffed 
animals. One night after closing, the inquisitive little 
simian found his way out of this display into an adjoining 
fancy window and was enjoying himself thoroughly when 
hastily summoned displaymen arrived. 
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When 


it’s hard to make 


windows Pull — 
Use Imans’ Wax Mannequins 


It takes real merchandising punch to make a window display pull 
when business is quiet. 


The slow, discriminating buyer—shopping from window to window— 
has got to see' your merchandise DISPLAYED AT ITS BEST before 
she feels the urge to buy. 


When business is hard to get—that’s when the real sales pull of Imans’ 
Wax Mannequins is felt. With their modern appearance, their vivacity 
and attention commanding poses, they portray all the attractions the 
woman of today desires. They show the garment as the buyer would 
es see it on herself—the perfect fit—the chic style-AND SHE 


And so when sales slump, the progressive stores invest in Imans‘ Wax 


Mannequins because they are powerful, proved business stimulators— 
effective when business is good—absolute necessities when it is dull. 


Bolster up YOUR bid for business 
Let us send you complete informa- 
tion on Imans’ Mannequins. 


NEW MODE HOSIERY 
FORM 
Ultra modern in design with 
straight lines, shadows and flat 
surfaces that clearly show texture 
of hosiery. 


Base has “‘peppy”’ clogs so much in 
vogue. Form can be used with 
either base or shoe as desired. Fits 
in ideally with all modern displays 
both for show windows and store 
interior trims. Send for prices and 
complete information. 


Euntis-Leger Fixture bor 


Established 1869 


235 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: 1449 BROADWAY 
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You Can’t Win With Windows at Par 


When Your Display Is on the Same Level as Your Competitor's, It’s 
a Gamble as to Which Store Will Get the Passer’s Business 


By ROBERT M. DAVIS 
Display Manager, Morehouse-Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio 


RE all display windows of the same type on a 
par? Think this over, fellow-displaymen, and 
send your ideas about it to Mr. Rogers, editor 
of the DISPLAY WORLD. He is the one 

who asked me this question, so let’s tell him what we 
think about it. 

It is a vital and hard question to answer, and after 
mulling it over in my mind for several days I have come 
to this conclusion—that all display windows of the same 
type are on a par until—get this now—until the display- 
man arranges his merchandise in such an unusual, dif- 
ferent and attractive way as to bring his window above 


| 
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par. In other words, more outstanding than the aver- 
age display. 

Let me give you an example—a retail shoe store. 
Here is a man wanting to buy a pair of shoes. What 
does he do? As a rule, he is a window shopper, and 
this man does not want to go into a store unless he 
knows and has seen what he wants to buy. All right! 
He starts.down the street, stopping at the first shoe 
window he comes to, and what does he find? Shoes! 
Shoes! Shoes !—just packed in row upon row. The 
more he looks, the greater is his confusion. His 
attention is divided upon too many pairs of shoes. 
He doesn’t know if he wants 
to buy black or tan, this style 
or that style. So he goes on 
to the next store, and here he 
meets the same type of dis- 
play. What is the result? 
Finally, becoming tired, and 
perhaps disgusted, he goes into 
one of the stores and buys. 
Any one of a dozen stores 
might have sold this man, only 
he happened to be at this par- 
ticular store when he became 
tired of looking. 

Now, to me, all of those 
windows are on a par. It is 
just a gamble as to which one 
will get the business. If you 
will analyze this carefully you 
will find it is true. 

Well, you say, if this is so, 
what can we do to put our win- 
dow above par? What will get 
us more business than the stores 
that have been trimming their 
windows this way for so many 
years? Some shoe concerns 
have been very successful with 
this type of display. What 
about it? 

Yes, but that was some 
years back. Talk to them now 








REASON WHY BACKGROUNDS 
—Morehouse-Martens’ backgrounds 
do not follow fads blindly. Each 
setting is expected to tell its story 
plainly and forcefully. And the 
backgrounds must tie in. Thus the 
“Cupie” screen in the top picture 
strengthens the baby window, the 
observation platform ties up with a 
football game and the golf window 
links up with a tourament. 
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and you will find that they are complaining about 
poor business and they can’t give the reason for it. 
And, now that competition is so keen, they must plan 
some other means for getting business. How? By 
bringing their windows above par. Those that do this 
will be successful, but those that do not, those in the 
rut, will finally close their doors. This is a broad state- 
ment, but a true one. 


There are many ways to bring your windows above 
par. Here is one—by the power of suggestion, one of 
the greatest things in retail merchandising today. Pur 
this into your window display, be it shoes, hats, gowns 
or what not. 


Since we started with shoe displays, we will use 
them again as an example. Why not suggest, in your 
displays, the correct shoe for sports wear, the correct 
shoe for golf, for tennis, for hiking, for the races, etc. ? 
Suggest by having a small group or unit of these shoes 
in your display. Suggest shoes for the street by an- 
other unit—perhaps a unit of black-and another of tan. 
Suggest the dance pump and other forms of shoes for 
evening wear. 

Don’t you see the power of suggestion? It just 
speaks right out and says, “Here, old man! You can’t 
wear just any old thing at this social affair, or the races, 
or on the street. You must have a pair for each and 
every occasion.” 

These groups should not be all jammed together, 
but in small groups or units so as to be easily seen and 
to tell the story quickly. Really, the displays should be 
changed often and carry one type of shoe at one time, 
getting the thought and story over for each occasion 
successfully. Hammering away on this type of display 
will bring your window away above par. 

We have arrived at a very critical stage in displaying 
merchandise of all kinds. Everything is a riot of color, 
with all kinds of shapes and designs—the spirit of youth 
and beauty and—yes, I might truthfully add, romance. 


Care should be taken as to what kind of backgrounds 
we use, if any. Even in this day of modernistic de- 
signs we must keep to simplicity. There must be a 
thought in every background we use—a purpose of some 
sort, never forgetting that it is the merchandise and 
the store we are trying to “sell.” 

I would like to cite another example. Ohio State’s 
football team was to play the team from the Chicago 
University at Chicago, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
ran a special train for those that had no other means of 
making the journey. I immediately made arrangements 
with the railroad company to lend me the rear end of 
an observation car. This I placed in the center of the 
window and posed two wax figures on it. Other wax 
figures portrayed pasSengers boarding the train and a 
porter ready to handle the luggage. On the rear of the 
car were Ohio State pennants and an announcement 
that this was the Ohio State football special to Chicago. 
It was a complete tie-up with the event, and was talked 
about for quite some time. 

What I am trying to bring out by describing this 
window is that there must be something of interest in 
your background to tie up with your merchandise—that 
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the background ‘should bring out something to make 
people remember your store. 

In closing, let me make this statement: When a dis- 
play, regardless of what it may contain, be it gowns, 
shoes, hats, hose, bags, or what-have you, is so im- 
pressed upon the minds of the viewers that whenever 
they think of or see that merchandise at any later time 
they think of your store, then, and only then, have you 
been successful in your display. And then you have 
brought your windows above par. 





W.D.A.A. to Hold Regional Meet 


Leaders Convert I. A. A. Gathering at Detroit to the 
Service of Their Membership in Midwest 


SEMI-ANNUAL convention, particularly planned for 

those in the’ midwest interested in advertising at the 
point of sale, is being planned by the Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association. Heretofore, only annual conventions 
have been held, and for the past two years these have been 
in New York City. The meeting will be held during the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association and will take place July 9 and 10 in the 
East Parlor on the fourth floor of the new Masonic Temple. 

The program is designed to review many of those prob- 
lems which are of greatest importance to the advertiser in 
his use of window and store display as an advertising medium. 


THE PROGRAM 


Monday Afternoon, July 9, 2:00 P. M.: “Importance to the 
National Advertiser of Window Display Advertising,” by C. 
C. Agate, managing director, Window Display Advertising 
Association, a presentation of the great importance of win- 
dow display to support a well-rounded advertising campaign. 
“The Merchant Point of View,” by Arthur Freeman, of the 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., New York City; as former gen- 
eral manager of Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Mr. Free- 
man has the broad experience so necessary for the well- 
rounded advertising man. His knowledge of the ideal rela- 
tionship between advertiser and merchant is of value. 
“Dramatizing the Big Sales Idea of a Product in Window 
Display,” by Frank G. Ebner, manager, Druggists’ Advertis- 
ing Department of Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit. Win- 
dow advertising has been a pauper for good merchandising 
ideas. Mr. Ebner is responsible for having done considerable 
experimental work in testing out and in proving his theories 
in discovering the big sales idea in a product which should 
be presented in the display advertising. 


Tuesday Afternoon, July 10, 2:00 P.M.: “Traveling Dis- 
plays,” by Dan Hines, manager, Display Division of Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago. Many adver- 
tisers selling to the higher type of retail outlets have realized 
the interest for using exceptionally high-grade display ma- 
terial in keeping with the character of these outlets. Expen-. 
sive window displays have resulted, which have been traveled 
from store to store. The Stewart-Warner Corporation has 
been particularly successful in the use of displays of this 
kind, which in many cases have been sold or rented to. the 
retailers. ‘The Merchandising Service of the Lithographer,” 
by Carroll H. Sudler, Chicago representative of the Ketter- 
linus Lithographic Mfg. Company. Much of the develop- 
ment of window display advertising is attributable to. the 
merchandising service of lithographers. What these services 
have to offer to advertisers and advertising agencies will be 
told by a man who has been very successful in this work. 
“Window Display Installation—Its Value and Opportunity,” 
by S. Fisher, president of the Fisher Display Serivce, of 
Chicago. No one subject is receiving as much attention today 
in this field of advertising as window display installation, 
and few men are better equipped to discuss the value and 
opportunity represented by installation than Mr. Fisher. 
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sa Announcing 


the New and Improved 
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Portable 


Light and Com- 
pact 


Unlimited Range 
Powerful 

Deep Cutting 
Accurate Cutting 








The new and improved CUTAWL 
(Model K-6) combines the efficiency of 
the previous models with a new ease of 
operation, greater power, an even higher 
degree of accuracy, and a far wider range 








Dust Proof 
Quickly Adjust- 
able 
Self-Lubricating 
Non-Slip Belt 
Convertible for 
Sawing 
Illuminated Cut- 
ting Line 
Reduced Prices 





Model K-6 


of usefulness. Displaymen, sign shops, 
scenic studios, pattern shops, etc., are all 
quick to see the advantages of the new 
model, which offers almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities in cutting and sawing. 


JS The International 
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Shows operation of Cutawl. Notice ease of operation. 
adjustable electric lamp throws light directly on the 
cutting line, and swivel cutting tool which enables 


accurate cutting. 


The principal working parts are 
enclosed—thereby being dustproof 
—and are self-lubricating. 


The new Cutawl is quickly adapt- 
able for sawing by replacing chisel 
with saw, which enables the cutting 
of harder and thicker materials. 


With the increased stroke of the 
new Cutawl, it is possible to cut 
through additional thicknesses of 
material and thereby increase the 
number of displays made with one 
cutting. 





Th 


is entirely portable, light in weight and wholly self-contained. 
It is not attached, in any way, except by electric cord, and, 
therefore, can be. operated in any plane—horizontal, vertical 
or oblique. Simply place the Cutawl over design to be cut 
and slide the machine. To operate, grasp the handle grips 
and slide the machine across the board to a position imme- 
diately over the design to be cut. The thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand manipulate the swivel control and guide the 
chisel accurately into the design while the forefinger of the right 

hand switches on the 











The Cutawi is quickly adapted for sawing by re- 


Let Us Send You the New Cutawl 
For 10 Days’ Trial 


You can try it out to your own satisfaction in making 
designs, figures, stencils, etc. The new K-6 is the greatest 
time-and-labor-saver you can find. We shall be glad to 
send it for 10 days’ FREE trial to any man or firm of estab- 
lished credit, or who will furnish satisfactory mercantile 


and bank references. 


Write 


for particulars of trial offer and for new |6-page 
illustrated circular showing details of K-6 Cutawl 
and some recent designs that have been made 
by users with the aid of the Cutawl. 


Register Co. 





current. It’s just as 
simple as that, and 
any design may be ac- 
curately cut. Only two 
adjustments are neces- 
sary—the length of 
stroke and the degree 
of clearance between 
work and cutting tool. 
These are most easily 
and quicky made 
without the use of any 
tools whatever. The 
Cutawl is equipped 
with a 2-speed, 1/16 
horsepower motor, 
which provides more 
than ample power for 
any requirement. 





placing the chisel with a saw. When used in sawing, 
the material being cut should be elevated as shown 
in illustration, to clear the stroke of the sawblade. 





E 























Where the Cutawl is used frequently in sawing, this 

Cutawl Sawtable will be found of great aid and con- 

venience. The Cutawl is inverted and suspended 

beneath the table with sawblade protruding upward 
in proper position for accurate cutting. 


13 S. THROOP STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Staging a Style Show on the Marquee 


A Western Display Manager Capitalizes the Value of the Store Front 
in Staging a Live Model Show 


ACH spring and fall the merchants of Yakima, 

Wash., inaugurate the new selling season with 

‘a community “Window Opening.” For two 

days previously the windows of all the par- 

ticipating stores are curtained. At exactly eight o’clock 

in the evening of the opening day the curtains are 

dropped and all the lights of the city blaze out on the 

season’s latest and finest offerings, showing elaborate 

window settings and backgrounds as well as merchan- 

dise for sale. The streets and walks are always jammed 

with crowds. Some of the stores have at times used a 

few living models in their windows to draw extra 
attention. 

In the fall of 1927, H. B. Kelly, display manager 
for Ditter Bros., Inc., conceived the idea of putting on 
a show that would be “different.” To do this he utilized 
the marquee, which extends across the fifty-foot front 
of the building. Stage entrances and exits were con- 
structed in front of the windows, which open from the 
office-balcony to the marquee. The marquee itself was 
floored and large footlights with reflectors placed along 
the outer edge, so as to throw their light directly on the 
living models, who paraded across the stage and posed 
in front of the large screens serving as stage entrances. 
Music was furnished by a large orthophonic victrola 
with electric amplifier. A small colored boy, dressed in 
the costume of a page, displayed a large card, calling 
attention to the next numbers. The show was such a 
success that the streets could not be kept cleared for 
traffic. Street-cars and automobiles were stalled. The 
show lasted about an hour, and no garment was shown 
twice. Twenty models, adults and children, were used. 
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This spring, building upon the wonderful success 
of last year’s show, Manager Kelly decided to put on 
a much more elaborate fashion show. In the center 
thirty feet of the marquee a raised stage about three 
feet high was constructed, the entire width of the 
canopy. Steps led up to this platform from either side, 
leaving a ten-foot space on each end of the marquee, 
just in front of the entrances and on a level with them. 
From this raised stage a staircase was built leading to 
a smaller platform placed just in front and on a level 
with one of the windows in the second floor of the 
building, and the window trimmed to make another 
fancy entrance. Flowers and lattice work were built in 
to make the entire setting look its best. In addition to 
the footlights, used the same as in the previous show, 
five extra large floodlights, with screens for color-light 
effects, were installed upon the roof of the building 
across the street. The models entered upon the marquee 
from the lower level, posed for a time, then paraded up 
the steps and across the raised portion, posing again, 
and then down the other steps to the other lower level, 
where they again posed before leaving the stage. In 
doing this two models would start from the opposite 
ends simultaneously, so as to meet in the center of the 
raised stage, salute each other and pass on. Many extra 
steps and flourishes were possible in this walk of more 
than fifty feet, and it was inspiring to see the grace and 
charm that the girls put into their modeling. 

The first to appear were the children, ranging from 
little tots to youngsters of fourteen, in coats, dresses, 
children’s togs and sportwear. Then came the adult 
dresses, suits and coats, and sportwear. Stylish stouts 





As the Models Appeared as They Descended the Fire Escape and Promenaded Across the Improvised Stage 
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A Mock Wedding Staged on the Street Floor of Block’s, Indianapolis, in Conjunction With Windowing of Bridal Wear 


in all these numbers were also shown. The next show- 
ing was a surprise number—an elaborate and correctly 
staged bridal procession, with all the bridesmaids and 
the little flower girl. This scene was opened with a 
modeling. of wonderful evening gowns, shown by three 
models on either side of the stage. These models en- 
tered from the marquee level, two at a time, and re- 
mained posed on the lower level. Next the two brides- 
maids came down the staircase from the highest en- 
trance. Then followed the mother of the bride. Next 
came the flower girl, and behind her the bride. The 
show concluded with a display of “college undies,” silk 
pajamas and “everything.” 

Music for the evening was furnished by a quartette 
of trumpeters, who gave a short fanfaronade before 
each number, and then an electric loud speaker, attached 
to an orthophonic phonograph, played the music to 
which the models paraded.. ‘Fhe orthophonic and its 
operator were placed in a truck parked at the curb, so 
as to be able to see the entire stage at all times. This 
sort of music and announcing made the scenes very 
effective. The small colored page was again in evi- 
dence, being placed this time upon the upper platform, 
from which he heralded the coming events by means of 
large cards. 

Twenty models were used, each one making four 
changes of costumes. The streets were packed for two 
blocks, and, while much time and money were given to 
the show by Manager Kelly, his efforts were richly re- 
warded in publicity: 





WINNERS IN GLOVE GRIP CONTEST ANNOUNCED 

Announcement of the awards in the “Glove Grip Shoe” 
display contest was made by the M. N. Arnold Co., North 
Abington, Mass., on May 23. The sponsors received strong 
support from prominent stores throughout the country and 


the entries were splendid illustrations of display ability in — 


presenting the manufacturer’s message. The first prize for 
metropolitan stores was won by Harold L. Braudis, display 
manager, Rothschild’s B. &°M. Store, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





H. D. Lollar, with the Arthur Caddel Co., Paris, Texas, and 
G. T. Crow, of the Glove Grip Store, Portland, Ore., headed 
the intermediate and small store divisions. The complete 
list of winners is as follows: 


CLASS A—First prize, H. A. Braudis, Rothschild’s B. & 
M. Clothing Co., Oklahoma City, Oka.; second prize, Everett 
Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio; third 
prize, E. T. Helm, Palace Clothing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


CLASS B—First prize, H. D. Lollar, Arthur Caddel Com- 
pany, Paris, Texas; second prize, G. D. Lovett, Ober’s, Law- 
rence, Kansas; third prize, W. P. Butler, Jr.. W. P. Butler 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


CLASS C—Exclusive Glove Grip Stores—First prize, G. 
T. Crow, Glove Grip Shoe Store, Portland, Ore.; second prize, 
G. G. Gropsey, Arnold Glove Grip Boot Shop, Chicago, II1.; 
third prize, True P. Cheney, Arnold Glove Grip Boot Shop, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 





NEW SERIES OF CLOCK CONTESTS OPENING 


Five hundred dollars in prizes will be awarded to entrants 
in a series of display contests sponsored by the Clock Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America. The prizes are offered 
for photographs of the best window and interior displays of 
clocks and watches made by members of the association. 

The contests are novel in providing a link between a num- 
ber of seasonal competitions and a major contest culminating 
January 15, 1929. Fifty dollars, divided into prizes of twenty- 
five, fifteen and ten dollars, will be awarded for the best 
photographs of windows installed during May and June, re- 
ceived at the association office by July 15. Each must bear 
a date showing when the window was installed. Similar 
prizes are offered for August-September and November-De- 
cember trials, photographs in the first case being received 
until October 15, and in the second to January 15 ,1929. All 
entrants automatically become entrants for the series award 
of $100 for the best series of three or more windows installed 
by the same retailer during 1928. A master award of $100 
will also go to the installer of the best single displays put in 
during the year. -Seventy-five dollars, in prizes of fifty and 
twenty-five dollars, will be given for the best displays of 
watches and alarm clocks, and similar amounts are offered 
for the best windows of clocks other than alarm clocks. 

Complete rules are obtainable from the Clock Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 644 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Adapting Modernism to Sale Windows 


How Selfridge’s, of London, Astonished English Decorators With a 
Series of Displays Coupling Modern Art With Stocky Trims 


ODERNISM! Bah! Nothing but fancy 
backgrounds and foolish fixtures.” Such 
was the outburst of many a successful dis- 
playman of the old school as the new vogue 

began to make headway. And there was much to 
justify this attitude. 

To the man who had been trained to consider his 
first duty presentation of his merchandise so that its 
inherent attractiveness, style or use values could be 
made dominant, it seemed as if the modern setting 
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was in brazen defiance of these principles. Was it not 
plain that the huge set pieces, the gaudy backgrounds, 
the sparkling silver hangings, and all the other para- 
phernalia of the new mode swept the merchandise 
out of the passer’s vision, centering his attention 
upon the decoration rather than the goods? 

This migh be a practical conclusion if develop- 
ments of the idea by the bulk of its exponents in 
this country were the only pace makers. It might be 
conceded if Continental influence was taken into ac- 
count. But recent events prove that there are 
means of bringing modernism under a con- 
trol that makes the merchandise commanding 
in its appeal and subordinates the modern set- 
tings without lessening their artistic effects. 

It remained for the English to blaze the 
trail, demonstrating their ability by as harsh a 
test as could be asked. The display statf of 
Selfridge’s, London’s first replica of the 
American department store, took the hurdles 
in one long leap, banning preliminaries of style 
and prestige windows and plunging into the 
experiment in a sweeping series of sales 
windows. _ 

Stocky windows, too. The event called for 
shoes and then more shoes. It was necessary 
to impress the shoppers with the magnitude of 
the sale—the liberality of the offers. And thus 
the displays were expected to take on the aspect 
of the “inventory” or “clearance,” boldly bid- 
ding for custom on a bargain ‘appeal. 

They did it, and, to the credit of the display- 
man, with a dignity and a morale that told the 
story in stentorian tones, but never at the risk 
of descending into circus ballyhoo. And they 
assumed the risk of stamping the featured 
goods with cheapness by the use of huge cards 
that emphasized liberality in price. But this 
dangerous possibility was held firmly in leash. 

The windows speak for themselves. The 
backgrounds are models of simplicity. The 
modernistic fixtures are novel and arresting. 
The arrangement and balance are unique. 

Inverted pyramids in the first window, 
surmounted by triangular stands, provide the 
shoes with settings of extraordinary character. 
Over them rises a placard, boldly lettered, set- 
ting forth the immensity of the offering and 
matching in the simplicity of its composition 
the straightforwardness of the display. 





PRICES STAND OUT—The Selfridge decorators 

made no effort to tone down the noisiness of their 

window cards. Nor was there any squeamishness 

about destroying the artistic effects by the ardent 

stressing of price. Their boldness was rewarded by 

a series of trims that lost not a jot of their beauty 
through the innovation. 
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In the second ordinary stands have been used, the 
regularity of the balance constituting the only hint of 
the modernistic influence which has been exerted upon 
the entire series. 

In a third a group of cases with glass front and 
mirror backs, piled in pyramidal style, contrasts sharply 
with the dark background and serves as a perfect base 
for the placard and banner which carry the sales story. 
And then there was a huge rainbow set piece for an- 
other display, with shoes arranged before it as the 
spokes of a wheel arising from a placard hub that bore 
price and style notations. The arch that screened off 
the top of the background hangings devoted its sides to 
more sales publicity, while above it was a banner de- 
scribing the event. 

And even more novel was the group of step fixtures 
in silver which marked one of the remaining units. No 
better example of adaptation of the modern idea to shoe 
display has been produced anywhere in the western 
world. Perfect balance and perfect harmony in the 
pieces enabled the designers to produce an orderly and 
gripping window spectacle, which differed from previous 
compositions of a similar nature in but one respect. 
And in this it was epochal. In the center of the silver 
background was a large mirror blending nicely with the 
color scheme of the trim and serving as the ornament 
of an ornate poster on wallboard that bore a smashing 
sales message. 





A German View of Shoe Display 


Overcrowding Decried as a Mistaken and Mischievous 
Business Strategy; Too Much Color Also an Error 


By A. LOEB 
Berlin, Germany 


(Translated from Schaufenster Kunst und Technik, Berlin) 

WO types of shoe windows are in common use: 

the massed arrangement on the floor, and the 
rising group decoration that climbs from the front 
of the window toward the back. There are houses 
that employ decorative backgrounds and unit trims, 
and at the other extreme those with awkward irregu- 
lar balance and too much merchandise. The latter 
would be the best type if it could bring attention and 
interest simultaneously. But there are a number of 
great firms that stand out strongly against modern 
shoe decoration, whose displays use this plan so badly 
that in many cases one can scarcely term their 
creations as decorations. The crowded and stiffly 
balanced climbing display of shoes has its place in the 
clearance and inventory sales, and at such times the 
propriety of its employment cannot be questioned. 
But during the remainder of the year much more can 
be done with shoes. Nor is it possible to gainsay 
the value of the flat, massed floor arrangement in 
combination with showings on glass shelves if—and 
here is the crucial issue—it is not overcrowded. 

And that is the cardinal failure in all forms of 
shoe display. Too much merchandise! Often, entirely 
too often, it is noticed that the passers are made rest- 
less and unsettled through the variety of shoes. Here 
is a good-looking shoe and close beside it another, 
and the next one is better looking than the last. 
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Who can choose a pair readily from such a tempting 
lot? If there were fewer shoes, equally pleasing in 
appearance and style, the passer could make a choice 
more easily, and the shoe dealer’s labors would be 
lessened, enabling him to serve his patron more 
speedily and avoid the delays in service which are 
now occasioned. 

The sad part of it is that the majority of shoe 
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The Selfridge Group’s Ultra-Modern Unit 


men seem to believe that they must display specimens 
of everything that they have for sale; that their 
patrons will be drawn in by all of this variety and 
will rate the store highly because of its wide range 
of merchandise. As a matter of fact, it is often ob- 
observed that because of the difficulty in making a 
choice and getting service, patrons grow tired and 
nervous and go out without buying. Hence, fewer 
shoes in the window and more decoratives. 


More decoratives? Certainly! A balanced pre- 
sentation of shoes based upon the fundamentals of 
symmetry cannot be termed a “decoration.” Nor can 
the employment of mirrors on the sides. The founda- 
tion of the “decoration” is in the shoes themselves. 
The arrangement that is most likely to catch the 
passer’s eye must be ascertained. Contrast between 
the color of the shoes and the walls must be assured. 
Types and colors of shoes must be alternated. Sym- 
metrical, lightly trimmed units produce an engaging 
picture and enable the comparatively few shoes on 
display to gain more attention. It is not necessary to 
provide bright wall ornaments in numerous colors. But 
two are sufficient. A multi-hued stripe piercing the 
background is always effective and attractive. 

There are some who question the use of the 
present type of glass shelves and stands. But decoration 
would not be an art if nothing new could be found in 
this line. The approved type of shoe decoration as- 
sumes the form of colored pyramids covered with 
fabrics and placed in such order that they enable 
display of the shoes at their best. In this fashion 
they serve as creditable substitutes for stands. And 
by the use of such artifices the displayman may justly 
claim to be a “decorator.” 

There is no limit to the range of possibilities for 
the shoe decoration. Poster backgrounds, leg forms 
and pictorial backgrounds are instances of its variety. 
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Installed Display Material Makes 
Window Display Advertising 


The Mere Display Material, Regardless of Beauty or Effectiveness, Is 
Impotent Until After Its Installation in Dealers’ Windows 


Putting “advertising”’ into the win- 
dow display proposition is a matter 
of gétting the display material into 
the dealer’s windows; until this is 
accomplished the advertising is an 
absent factor, no matter how beauti- 
ful or effective the costly display 
material may be. This is, indeed, a 
very evident and trite statement, but 
its presentation is prompted by the 
experiences we have had in our efforts 
to convince many national adver- 
tisers of the value of our centralized 
method of window display installa- 
tion, whereby a window display in- 
stallation campaign can be conducted 
efficiently, effectively and economi- 
cally through one central office, re- 
lieving the advertiser of much un- 
necessary detail and putting a real 
tangible value on the display material 
that has been produced at great cost. 

May an instance be cited of a 


well-known advertiser, when inter- | 


viewed, who was able to display a 
numerous number of pieces of display 
material that had just been delivered 
to the company by its lithographer. 
There were pieces of every size and 
description, a large quantity of each, 
representing an ‘outlay of many 
thousands of dollars. But there they 
were, and the advertiser in a quan- 
dary as to their disposal. He was 
undoubtedly led to believe that he 
had purchased window advertising, 
but, alas, all he had was window dis- 
play material. There’s a big differ- 
ence. 

Now he was confronted with the 
problem of getting some return from 
his lithographic investment. Of 
course, in the unplanned manner in 
which the display material had been 
purchased the several pieces were not 
of such sizes and proportions as to be 
used to advantage, and a portion of 
it will ultimately be wasted, even if a 
definite installation campaign is ini- 
tiated forthwith. The advertiser’s 
ideas on the whole problem of win- 
dow display advertising were very 
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vague, and he was in a quandary 
as to the proper course to take. He 
may saddle this material onto his 
salesmen, may send large crates of it 
to his jobbers, or place a few installa- 
tion contracts with local display ser- 
vices in hit or miss fashion, but he 
will not be able to prove to his board 
of directors that his window display 
scheme was a success. He will not 
be able to deliver the goods, and win- 
dow display gets another “black eye.” 

Another typical case can be cited. 
A large national advertiser changed 
advertising managers, and the new 
executive, upon taking hold, took an 
inventory of his department and 
found on hand 5,000 display sets, the 
entire order that had been placed 
fully a year previous. No use of the 
display material had been made, no 
plan existed for.its use, and it consti- 
tuted dead inventory. It is a shame to 
think that a company’s capital would 
be tied up in this fashion. Here is a 
new advertising manager who must 
straddle new responsibilities with a 
millstone around his neck. 

But there is a solution for the win- 
dow display problems of the national 
advertiser. It will come in good stead 
in the two cases above recited. It will 
assist any national advertiser either 
before or after his display material 
has been purchased. It will help him 
most if he will give his confidence to 
an organization that has devoted itself 
exclusively to the handling of the 
national advertiser’s window display 
installation problems. Before the dis- 
play material is purchased he can defi- 
nitely go into the details of display re- 
quirements in his field, understand 
more thoroughly the quantities that 
can be used to advantage, and then be 
assured that he has embarked upon a 
sound program of window display 
advertising. Otherwise he will be 
another display victim, one of those 
who find that their wndow display 
advertising is merely dead warehouse 
stock. 





The Window Display Installation 
Bureau, Inc., was organized because 
years ago its founders were able to 
see the need for a reliable national 
agency for the execution of window 
display installation contracts. It has 
preached its message constantly and 
consistently from the date of its in- 
corporation, it has built up a really 
dependable organization, and it has 
provided the only agency of its kind 
in existence today that has a record 
of satisfactory performance behind it. 

The bureau numbers among. its 
clients many of the best known na- 
tional advertisers, whom it has served 
satisfactorily in the handling of dis- 
play installation campaigns of various 
proportions. It is getting new con- 
verts constantly, and we use the word 
“converts” advisedly, because we are 
in the position of breaking down 
deep-rooted prejudices, but we feel 
that we are doing a worthwhile job 
for the advertising world as a 
whole. 

Despite the difficulties it encoun- 
tered along the way, despite the 
prejudices which it had to overcome, 
the Bureau has fought and fought and 
fought to prove its mission, and with 
this determination it has constantly 
improved and expanded its service 
and its organization. Today finds it 
located in new and larger quarters at 
the home office, in addition to which 
it is maintaining a New York office 
in charge of a very capable manager. 
The Bureau welcomes an opportunity 
to serve any advertiser, to consult and 
advise with him in an effort to solve 
his window display problems. An 
interview with one of the Bureau’s 
representatives will give anyone a 
broader knowledge of the window 
display situation, will clear away the 
doubts, and in many cases will avoid 
pitfalls that otherwise might be very 
costly to the advertiser. 

The Bureau desires to serve only 
on the basis of mutual confidence in 
a field in which it is the pioneer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Display Service for National 
Advertisers 


Tri-State Window Display Service 
116 S. 4th St. 


H. Brooks, Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


And Surrounding Territory Thoroughly 
Covered. Our Clients Always Satisfied. 


HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
1404 Washington Street 
W. L. Huntsman, Manager 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The South’s Up-to-Date Display 
Service 


Hal Cady Window Display Service 
418 Cypress St. : 


Hal Cady, Manager 








DETROIT, MICH. 
Entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 


Detroit Window Display Service, 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, Manager 





A Nation-Wide 
SERVICE 


For the Installation of Window Displays for the 
National Advertiser by Dealing Only With 


ONE OFFICE 


We install window displays. through local asso- 
ciates for national advertisers in any quantity 
on any product in one city or number of cities 
anywhere in the United States. 


We guarantee first-class quality installation 
work according to set specifications. 
advertiser of detail; saves time and money 
through many exclusive and helpful features. 


Relieves 





Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 


cost or obligation. 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 
The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 
Executive Offices 


602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 
New York Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 
STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
3112 Holmes Street 
W. A. Stark, Manager 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave, 


George E. Dugdale, Manager 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Covering All New England 


RAMIN-NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 
‘161 Massachusetts Avenue 


Ezra Ramin, Manager 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Complete Window Display Installation 
Satisfaction Assured 


VAN ALLER’S DISPLAY SERVICE 
250 Stocking Street 
Godfrey H. Van Aller, Mgr. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 
PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 

Fred W. Weber, Manager 























AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 





LOUISIANA—ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI 


Display Service for the South 
Drug and Grocery Trade 
NALL & NALL 
Box 355 
539 S. Front Street, New Orleans, La. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 
PITTSBURGH WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPANY 
1209 Sheffield St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. B. Lapham, Manager 
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Straw Hats are Proving No Exception 


Early Showings Prove That Changing Forms of Display Are Giving 
the Season’s Presentations of Summer Headwear a New Twist 


ND now the straw hat, has been ushered in 
and masculinity has cast aside the murky 
felts of winter to embrace the pleasantness of 
light new headgear. Straw Hat Day has come 





and gone, and thousands of new yachts, panamas, 
leghorns and other braids have captured the fancy 
of as many gladsome purchasers. 

But the life of a straw is as brief as the flowers of 


spring. Comes a strong spring 
shower and its glory fades. 
Warm sunshine soon burns its 
tan upon the white surfaces; 
dust grains its tell-tale record 
upon them. 

The wearer’s only means of 
combating these assaults of the 
elements is through cleaning or 
new hats, and invariably the 
latter choice is adopted after the 
initial purchase has been once 
subjected to the cleaner’s doubt- 
ful ministrations. 

This well-known merchan- 
dising trait sets the stage for a 
long series of displays to con- 
tinue throughout the summer. 
With the window as the chief 
publicity device of the haber- 
dasher and clothier, its burden 
is heavy. 

The 1928 displays, in many 
instances, differ widely from 
schemes followed in previous 
summers. While many of them 
retain the frank naturalism of 
earlier periods, others reveal 
how quick windowmen have 
been to adapt the enlivening 
manifestations of modernism to 
their compositions. 

At the top of the accompany- 
ing plate of illustrations, which 
mirrors trims used at the open- 
ing of the straw hat season, is 
the master display produced 
for stores of the Truly Warner, 
Inc., chain by Louis V. Silver, 
head displayman. Its heavy 
composition abounds with hats, 
providing the viewer with a 
glimpse of forty-two speci- 
mens. Color gilds it with rich- 





COLOR DOMINATES—In the top 
trim, black and gold are used to set 
off the brilliance of the new straws. 
Display Manager Silver framed the 
model design for ‘Truly Warner 
stores; the lower windows are by 
H. H. Tarrasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis. The principal features 
are black hangings and cut-out set 
pieces. 
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Manager Tarrasch exhibits a variety of small wares. 
ness born of a combination of gold and black, whose 
subdued blendings emphasize the creaminess of the 
hat braids. The back panels and floors are in black, 
the valance is black with a gold design, and the puff- 
ing is of black sateen. In the center is a green trellis 
with yellow flowers, and the cards are in yellow and 
black. 

To cap the attraction qualities, is the asset of motion, 
provided by a turntable with panels alternating in black 
and gold. 

The remainder of the plate is given over to trims 
used by H. H. Tarrasch, at Stix, Baer & Fuller’s great 
St. Louis department store. Here black hangings serve 
to set off the brightness of the straw braids and the 
colorful cut-out set pieces that constitute the attraction 
devices. The hats show up well on plateaus and stands. 

An interesting feature of the set pieces is that, 
though produced in modern style, they glimpse episodes 
of summer sport and travel that express the season- 
ability of the wares and their fitness for these occasions. 
And the window cards, which supply the essential de- 
tails of price and pattern, are uniquely modernist in 
layout, with airbrushed gray and black stripes and rays. 





Plan Program for World Congress 


Agenda of Leipzig Meeting to Cover Moot Issues; 
National Bodies’ Aid Sought 


FFICIALS of the German Association of Window Deco- 
rators, who are sponsoring the International Congress 
of Display Men, to be held October 19-21 in Leipzig, Germany, 
are now preparing the agenda for the meeting and thus far 
have limited its subject-matter to: (1) Elevation of the pro- 
fession, and (2) leveling of immigration restrictions, which 
prevent window decorators from free movement in the pursuit 
of their calling. Dr. Krentz, the legal advisor of the asso- 
ciation, has stressed the importance of the second topic be- 
cause of his conviction that as window display is inter- 
national in character it should be possible for displaymen to 
move freely between their respective countries so that they 
may not only develop their own ability, but, by adding to their 
technical knowledge and art, elevate window craft in their 
home lands. 

The German Association urges national bodies to submit 
other subjects of interest to the profession which may be con- 
sidered in the discussions. American delegates to the meet- 
ing are assured a hearty welcome. 

The program as now arranged calls for opening of the 
Congress in the Palm Garden at 8 p.m., Friday, October 19. 
The following morning at 9:30, discussions will begin at the 
Grassi Museum, followed by a luncheon in a hall to be an- 
nounced. At 1 p.m., sessions will be resumed, the subject- 
matter being “Elevation of the Profession” and “Lowering 
the Barriers to Free Immigration of Window Decorators.” 
At eight o’clock, a banquet will be given for the delegates. 
Sunday morning they will be taken on a sight-seeing trip 
through Leipzig, and, after dinner, the final sessions will be 
held. . 





CALDER TO HEAD BRITISH CHAIN’S DISPLAY 

Announcement of the appointment of J. M. Calder as 
display manager of the chain of stores conducted in Great 
Britain by Swear & Wells, Ltd., London, has just reached 
this country. Calder is a Scot who came to America after 
the World War to take a course in training at the Koester 
School, Chicago. On his return to England he became dis- 
play manager for Fenwick’s, Ltd. Newcastle. In his new 
post he will have supervision, of windows in all the London 
stores conducted by his company. 
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ATTENTION 


Merchants and Display Men 


During June, July and August we are issuing 
a circular showing our 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


illustrating Standard and new design fixtures quoted at ex- 
ceedingly low prices, which will-be sold only during these 
three months at the prices quoted in circular. It will pay you 
well to write for this at once, as well as our other catalogues. 


THE CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & 
DISPLAY FIXTURE WORKS 


232 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


—| BEAUTIFY YOUR | 
WINDOWS 


With Maharam Fabrics 


These attractive drapes, made in our 
own mills, are unusually beautiful and 
distintively original in design. Send 
for samples to “The House of Service.” 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 W. 48th St., New York City Bryant 2511-2 





























If You Are Not Now a | 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have | 
found it offers a complete review of modern, | 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get | 
it regularly, and the cost is only $2.00 per year, 
less than 17 cents per copy. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 





THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
ee ne WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


RN ie Lak, aeubeSuube cekas Fedwisgederies cy Ho Re 
Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 
IMP ORTANT tional ier Cinaiten: Goa denies orders. 
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Novel Displays Boom Hosiery Sales 


Modern Art Setting Produces Record Volume for New Haven Store— 
Posters and Drapes Prove Profitable for Sale Merchandise 


INCE the coming of the short skirt,” says Gunther 

Thaer, display critic for “Der Manufacturist,” Ber- 

lin trade journal for the women’s apparel trade, 

“hosiery has climbed swiftly in importance—over- 

night, one might say. It has become a favorite of the retailer, 
and it is small wonder as a result that hosiery windows have 
achieved a sort of privileged position in window decoration.” 





This observation of the distinguished German critic can 
be heartily endorsed by all on this side of the Atlantic who 
have time to make even a casual examination of windows. 
The necessity for constant repetitions of hosiery display puts 
a premium upon the windowman’s ingenuity and forces him 
to be constantly on the alert for new schemes that can be 
readily adapted to his requirements. 

Perhaps the American, accus- 
tomed to a direct and snappy sales 
story, has been less interested in 
elaborate designs than the window 
craftsmen across the sea. In the 
practical world of business as we 
know it; there is little room for the 
fantastic and _ theatrical effects 
which are highly prized by trans- 
Atlantic designers, but the keen- 
ness of competition, coupled with 
the public’s growing appreciation of 
beauty, has made it imperative that 
more stress be laid upon artistic 
presentations. And it is pleasing 
to find that the consumer has evi- 
denced appreciation of the display- 
man’s efforts through increases in 
custom that are sufficiently large to 
demonstrate the productivity of his 
craftsmanship. 

An example is the remarkable 
hosiery sale that was held a few 
weeks ago by Shartenberg & Robin- 
son, New Haven, Conn., when 1,600 
pairs of famous chiffon stock were 
sold in one day. The advertising 
was not unusual, and most of the 
burden of publicity was borne by 
an unusual display in modernistic 
style executed by Walter E. Dwyer, 
the firm’s display manager. It was 
one of those huge background crea- 
tions now at the height of popular- 
ity, which provide room for display 
of featured wares in triangular 
ledges and niches. The entire back- 
ground was made of wallboard, as- 
sembled in four sections. In each 
alcove was a frosted glass shelf, 
upon which was placed a leg form 
clad in hosiery, while beneath, two 
100-watt globes cast a steady glow, 
producing an unusual shadow effect 
on the forms. The background was 
finished in dull tints and light 
shades of gray, the modernistic 
lines being cut out of wallboard and 
refinished in silver. Concealed on 
each side of the window were two 





REAPED A HARVEST—Three 
profit-making displays used in sales. 
At the top is an artistic arrange- 
ment used successfully in spring 
and fall events by Lawrence Riesen- 
back, Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati. 
The center is Walter Dwyer’s sen- 
sational volume producer for Shar- 
tenberg & Robinson, New Haven, 
Conn. The base is by W. W. Yea- 
ger, E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas, Tex. 
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powerful floodlights with green gelatine screens. casting a 
beautiful-shadow ‘effect over the entire setting. The overhead 
reflectors were not used, as the lights in the alcoves and the 
floodlights were just enough to make the display attractive. 

Not only did this window pile up a total of 1,600 sales 
for the first day, but after change of goods and replacement 
with goods marked at regular prices, it broke records for the 
hosiery department's general business during the next two 
days. 

To be sure, the display’s effectiveness was greatened by 
the fact that the sale merchandise was offered at a dollar 
per pair and represented unusual values. But this should 
not detract from the window’s accomplishments. That astute 
merchandising enabled the displayman to divert the attention 
of the masses going by and pull a surprising number of 
patrons into the store, certainly emphasizes the necessity for 
giving the window a chance to present merchandise that 
the public demands. Windows can play many roles, among 
them the creation of prestige by presentation of costly goods, 
but the medium does not have a chance to demonstrate its 
merits alongside of printed advertising if not permitted to 
carry the type of goods that the public wants. When these 
go into play the window immediately demonstrates its power. 

That merchants are coming to this conclusion is revealed 
by the large number of windows given to goods in the lower- 
priced ranges and particularly in hosiery. Dollar stockings 
are no longer barred from the better display spaces. For 
instance, the Alms & Doepke Co., Cincinnati, devotes one 
of its best windows to displays of dollar hosiery twice a year, 
when the hosiery department puts all of its reserve strength 
into these selling events. The windows have always been the 
most potent factors in putting these sales over, and Display 
Manager Riesenback has always found it profitable to use 
highly colored posters as backgrounds. Attention to detail, 
which is characteristic of his work, is exhibited in the. dis- 
plays, linked with color harmony and a symmetry that guar- 
antees passer interest. The results which these windows have 
produced have been so patent that the hosiery buyer is one 
of the most enthusiastic supporters of display that the store 
boasts. The hunger for windows which is the usual char- 
acteristic of department managers, has not been as pro- 
nounced at Alms’ as elsewhere, because of the fact that until 
recently the firm was so limited in display space that there 
was no possibility of acceding to the demands of all. The 
department buyers have so long been accustomed to lack of 
window support that in some instances they have not yet 
awakened to the value of the score or more new windows 
which have been recently installed.. In this atmosphere the 
enthusiasm of the department managers for sales windows 
is in consequence greeted as a signal proof of display effec- 
tiveness. 

Although W. W. Yeager, display manager for E. M. Kahn 
& Co, Dallas, Texas, won his spurs as a.men’s wear trimmer, 
he is able to show his brethren in the women’s apparel line 
a few things about hosiery display, as is illustrated in the 
window reproduced in the accompanying plate. By the use 
of large and brightly colored background posters, metallic 
foliage, and well-chosen dealer helps, he is constructing win- 
dows that have distinction and personality. The illustration 
shows leg forms converted into auxiliaries for drapes which 
he has fashioned in pyramidal balance on each side of the 
poster that is irregular in line and yet wholly harmonious 
in construction. The hose flung upon the floor constitute 
pools of color, but so perfectly are the colors blended and the 
masses of hose composéd that the spectator finds this disorder 
a charming liberalization in no way detracting from the 
splendor of the setting. 


NEW W. D. A. A. MEMBERS 

The Window Display Advertising Association announces 
the following new members: Decco Products Co., 1217 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bob Bedford, Inc., Third 
and Ripley Streets, Davenport, Iowa; Robert Waitt, 828% 
Main Street, Richmond, Va.; Norbert Felix, Inc., 220 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City; Windo-Craft Display 
Service, 32 E. Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rileigh Win- 
dow Display Service, 829 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston, Pa, 
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The Start of a Good Window 


The beginning of any good window trim 
is the new Crinkle Crepe. In using it you 
have a crepe paper that will meet every de- 
mand you may choose to make of it. Panels, 
tubing, rosettes, etc., all are made with 
equal ease from this strong, silky, pliable 
crepe that stretches over 100% without 
breaking. A range of 37 bright, sunfast 
colors makes it possible to get any effect 
desired. 


Write for sample folds of the new 
Crinkle. Crepe and try it yourself. 
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The Transmission Gear {Device} of 
The apace Display Tables 


This patented 
open - and-shut 
device makes 
possible the 
Efficiency In- 
terchangeable 
Tables. The 
operation of 
changing from 
one kind of 
table to an- 
other is sim- 
ple, easy and 
quick. 


Send for de- 
scriptive and 
illustrated cat- 
alog of Dis- 
play Fixtures. 











PATENTED 


The Efficiency Furniture & Mfg. Co., Bedford, Ohio 









Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 


Mounted on Process Board 


S. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL ; CHARLE IF NEWTON 
FEATURES Moving Clouds, pest 2 Ocean * 


Waves, Falling $now, Rain, Volcanic Eru 
FOR tions, Fire , Lightning ; Flowing Lava, Birds, 


WINDOW comeeeie omg Sat 
, Stereopticons, Siete. ” Spotlights, 

















DISP LAY Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 
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Why the Installers Must Organize 


The Successful Service Cannot Afford to Ignore the Baneful Effects 
Being Wrought Upon the Business by the “Undesirables”’ 


By N. W. REYNOLDS 
Manager, The Window Display Service, Salt Lake City, Utah 


N the March DISPLAY WORLD I appealed to the 

display services to clean up their ranks, and I 

urged service men to forward their suggestions as 

to how the clean-up should be conducted. The 
silence which has followed indicates that the men to whom I 
directed my message were passive, but I know that they 
are not. 

The service men I meet, those I hear from and those whose 
sentiments have been brought me by traveling men are 
unanimous in their “disgust with the undesirables in the 
ranks.” Then why don’t we displaymen do something? We'll 
have to meet the issue some time. Sooner or later it will 
beat us if we do not come to grips with it first. 


Of the two letters received by the writer since the March 
issue appeared, one read as follows: “You are a fool, Rey- 
nolds, to try to do that thing. First, because the other fellows 
won't come in; they can’t see far enough ahead; and second, 
you'll teach the poor service companies all you know and 
then you won’t have anything to beat them with. The poor 
work and inexperience of my competitors is the thing I 
capitalize most. You go ahead, do your good work, and 
you won’t need to worry about the other fellow.” The man 
that wrote that is wrong—‘“all wet” as “Young America” says. 


Here is proof. An extract from the California Packing 
Company instructions to their brokers pertaining to the 1928 
spring window campaign reads as follows: “Our experience 
with the professional window trimming organizations has 
ben so unsatisfactory up to within the last year that we have 
consistently discouraged our brokers utilizing their services.” 
I presume that this company has had some sad experiences 
with so-called installation services. They may have used 
some very good ones, but connected with enough of “the other 
kind” to discredit the profession as a whole. And it appears 
that “this other kind” is plentiful. 

It also indicates that this big advertiser, the producers of 
“Del Monte,” recognize the installation services as a cog 
in the wheel of progress. They are willing to work with 
reputable services, but they don’t want to be “done” by the 
overwhelming number of “undesirables.” This is the big 
reason why all good services should be banded together to 
educate the advertiser that there are good installation services 
and to provide a clearing house for bona fide data as to the 
reliability of all display services. 

Another California growers’ association wrote their brokers 
as follows: “If you can’t get a professional displayman to 
make the installations for a dollar each, get some boy and 
in your office teach him in a few minutes how to put in an 
attractive window. Have him take a brush and paint along 
to fill in the price the dealer gives him, on the poster to be 
pasted on the glass. A few minutes’ practice with a brush 
will qualify him for the printing.” This association has a 
very “fine” concéption of window work. Why haven’t they 
been educated to the fact that such trims are better left 
undone ? 

Here is another, a general letter written to all installers of 
Gillette razors: “We wish to remind you once again that we 
shall not accept any bills without a separate invoice from a 
typed list, and signed dealers’ slips.” This letter discloses 
that there are so-called services which have the practice of 
sending in a bunch of slips expecting the advertiser to pay 
for these slips without a statement. Think of it! No state- 
ment, inconvenience for the advertiser, and a mighty easy 
way to lose one’s money. Is it possible that there really are 


service men with so little business ability and sound methods 
as this letter indicates? 

I quote from a contract used by the Johnson & Johnson 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J., in handling installations of 
“Modess”: 


“It is agreed that these displays will be installed only in 
stores specified by Johnson & Johnson and as nearly as pos- 
sible in conformity with the specifications attached, and to 
the satisfaction of the merchants and the Johnson & Johnson 
salesmen, and in accordance with the requirements as out- 
lined below: 


“That sufficient folds of crepe paper will be supplied by 
the installer and will be utilized in every window where such 
is possible; that the work of installation will be performed 
in a workman-like manner by experienced window deco- 
rators; that each installation will be checked with respect to 
specifications by a checker employed by the installation or- 
ganization; that the displays will be kept in good condition 
during the period of showing; and that none of the window 
display material provided by Johnson & Johnson will be left 
with the owner of the store for installation by him. 


“It is further agreed that every effort will be made to 
keep the display in the dealer's window for at least one week, 
and that no other advertising matter or products will be in- 
Stalled or displayed in the windows containing the Modess 
display. That further, no other contract or agreement for 
installation work will be allowed to interfere with the prog- 
ress of Modess installations, and every effort will be made 
to carry out the schedule for installations submitted by John- 
son & Johnson. 

“Where necessary, the inside of the window will be 
cleaned.” 

Read this contract over again. It bristles with safeguards 
for the advertiser. But all are of such a nature that the 
reputable service does them all the time, which makes such 
a contract useless. Truthfully, when I first read it, I thought 
it was childish, but after talking with the Johnson & Johnson 
men, I found out that this company was forced into com- 
piling such a contract. They were dubious of what or who 
they were tying up with—a circumstance born of sad ex- 
periences. 


If such an association as I suggested in the March DIS- 
PLAY WORLD was in existence, the Johnson & Johnson 
Co. would be spared the trouble and expense of such con- 
tracts. They could be sure that they had tied up with only 
“good services,” and they would get all the things called for 
in their contract without trouble or worry. 

All the above items show the crying need of “weeding 
out” the ranks and the crying need for a good organization 
to help one another, to demonstrate that installation serv- 
ices constitute a real cog in the “progress wheel” and that 
advertisers can get what they want when they deal with 
associated members. The professions and trades have such 
organizations and inquiries reveal the fact that their mem- 
bers individually have prospered and progressed because of 
them. 


The weeding out of the undesirables is not the only thing 
this organization can do. There are many other things such 
as this: An advertiser sent us their slips to use, desiring uni- 
form receipts from every service they employed. If all 
services used the same form, it would facilitate matters, 
making installations easy to check, to file, to handle, to get 
information from, for making a mailing list, and many other 
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items that bookkeepers and sales managers would want to 
know. 

A greater thing is the educating of manufacturers as to 
the merit of displays and retailers as to the sales-producing 
value of their windows. These things are a very few which 
such an organization could do. 

Fellow service men, the challenge is before you. Many 
advertisers will watch this proposition; they will know; that 
you are able to pass the requirements of such an organiza- 
tion, or you are one of the “other kind.” It is squarely up to 
us. Every other profession has a “master’s association.” 
Then why should we not have an organization to further our 
cause? Write a letter NOW to the DISPLAY WORLD ex- 
pressing your views and willingness to rise above the mass. 
You must either “do or die.” 





Live Models Invigorate Dress Sale 


Anniversary Event Advertised by Style Show in 
Window Sells Hundreds of Frocks 


By E. H. MCKEEHAN 
Display Manager, Seidenbach’s, Tulsa, Okla 


© ap of the features of our anniversary sale was a flyer on 
dresses at “two for fifteen dollars” hat “went over with 
a bang” and perhaps the most effective means of advertising 
that we used in connection with the event was a live model 
display in our largest window. 

This is an island, sixteen feet wide and thirty feet long. 
In the back of the case we constructed a tier of three ‘steps 
with a landing about three and one-half feet square. At the 
top of this we placed two posts cut out of wallboard sup- 
porting a dome of the same material, and hung a curtain 
between them. Behind the curtain we arranged a dressing 
room. 

The day before our sale began we placed a girl in the 
costume of a page in front of the landing and had her to 
handle the curtains as a group of six models appeared in 
pairs. Before raising the curtain the page would hold up a 
card worded, “These Two Dresses for $15.00,” and two models 
would step out together and walk around the edge of the 
island, where there was a walk three feet wide. In between 
the loop of the walk was a stocky trim of “two for fifteen 
dresses.” 

As a pair of models came out and made their bow, two 
other models were dressing and preparing to appear. This 
process was continued until all six models had displayed 
three dresses each. The display lasted about forty-five min- 
utes and was put on at 10:30, 12:30, 2:30 and 4:30. 

The innovation proved to be well worth our effort as we 
sold several hundred dresses next day when they were placed 
on sale. 





THE LARGEST WINDOW IN THE WORLD 

The largest circular window in the world now stands on 
the Fifth Avenue sidewalk in New York City, a part of the 
unique shop front of the new John Ward Shoe Store. The 
front is in the style of a huge sun reflector, with an observa- 
tory dome inside, both pieces finished in mirror tile for the 
purpose of double reflection. The huge glass-enclosed case 
under the dome is made from the largest piece of curved plate 
glass in the world. On account of the high Fifth Avenue 
rentals, not a minute of show space time can be lost so there 
are two complete window bases. One base is being window 
dressed while the other is being raised by elevator into the 
huge circular show case. The window can thus be entirely 
changed in one minute. The Melville Shoe Corporation, 
which operated the John Ward Shoe Shops, rents this 555 
Fifth Avenue location from King George V., of England, the 
site being owned by the Oceanic Improvement Company, the 
holding company in America for the British Royal Family. 

The Melville Shoe Corporation operates 400 shoe stores. 
The three chains of stores are the Thom McAn stores, the 
Rival Stores and the John Ward Stores. 

The architect is Richard Havelin Smyithe, who also de- 
signed the Thom McAn Stores and the Rival Stores. 
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@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 


The Brischograph is a projection lantern 15x 10x9 inches, made of 
polished iron. Will enlarge newspaper, magazine, photos or sketches 
of 7x7 inches up to billboard size. Reproduces colored pictures in 
their colors. It’s easy to make life size posters, cut outs and back 
ground panels. Simply place picture, switch on lights, focus to size 
wanted and draw with pencil pen or brush direct. Find out what 
similar lanterns cost. The Brischograph sells for only $25.00 BE- 
CAUSE, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. Comes complete 
with switch cord and plug EXCEPT LAMPS. Two 150-watt lamps 
ore sufficient for ordinary work. Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
1576%2 N. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, O. 








| GREEN GRASS PLUSH 


Something New | One of the many in- 
Erect Pile teresting display fab- 


50 Inches Wide | rics from our line | 
Samples on Request—Dept. D 2 
MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 


156 WEST 45TH ST.’ NEW YORK CITY | 














DOU a LS 


DisPLAY ~~» SELL MORE GOODS! 
Electric cost 3 cents per day—Capacity over 100 Ibs. 
Fully Guaranteed—Write Today. 


oso ver 5.8 FLECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. “ corneal. 











PEA iter 
mous demand. Big future. Inter- 


Idest, foremost school. 
Sie cere 


guarantee. 
DETROIT SCH F LaTreRine 
155 vay ngeeey Bag A Mich. 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 








Show Card Writers and Window Trimmers 
Mayer Brushes and Moist Water Colors Give Con- 
tinuous satisfaction. We invite your correspondence. 

Address JOSEPH MAYER & CO. 
25 East 14th Street New York, N. Y. 








Use the Opportunity Exchange 
Your Want Ad Medium 


Only $1.50 a Single Column Inch 
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Windows With A Civic Spirit 


How a Memphis Displayman Uses His Space to Further the Interests 
of Civic Bodies, and to Tie in With Current Events 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


HE spirit of civic responsibility, spreading 
rapidly since the World War, has interested 
large numbers of people in philanthropic 
enterprises. All of these bear directly upon 

the life of a community, and all are reflected in. drives 
for funds and in charities and benevolences, that ulti- 
mately claim the attention not only of the private citi- 
zen, but of the great corporate groups that dominate 
urban life. 

_The modern store is not only a depot of supplies, 
but it is also a social center that provides many things 
for its patrons besides merchandise. As it aids them in 
giving play to their hobbies or vent to the cooperative 
spirit that is reflected in charitable enterprises, it estab- 
lishes in their minds a spirit of friendship and favor 








that is fraught with golden opportunity for the pro- 
gressive institution. 

In demonstrating the store’s interest in these sub- 
jects and contributing to their advancement, no medium 
matches the display window. Facing the masses that 
daily flow past the institution, reaching out to them, 
appealing to them, the windows produce a contact and 
evidence a persuasiveness which no other form of pub- 
licity has yet been able to parallel. 

Can any picture, poster or newspaper illustration 
bring home as vividly to the spectator the suffering 
borne by American soldiery in the Argonne drive as 
does the window display which J. F. Bronsing, dis- 
play manager for the Bry-Block Mercantile Com- 
pany used during an American Legion membership 
drive at Memphis recently? 
Bronsing has had much ex- 
perience with dramatic win- 
dows, and that which he con- 
structed for this occasion ex- 
hibited a finished technique. 
The difficult terrain traversed 
by the armies, the fallen timbers, 
the ramshackle field hospitals, 
the suffering of the wounded— 
all were brought out clearly and 
emphatically. 

When the Gideons, sponsors 
of a movement for placing’ bibles 
in hotels, initiated a movement 
to make Memphis the first “‘per- 
fect” city in the United States, 
Bronsing installed a window 
that tied with the drive in a 
singularly interesting and effec- 
tive fashion. At the junction 
of his side walls and_back- 
grounds he piled huge structures 
of bibles towering two-thirds 
the height of his walls. When 
thése piles were finished, it was 
found that he had reversed the 
bindings of a part of the center 
row in each pile, and, flanking 
them with similarly reversed 
volumes at right and left, had 








DRAMATIC MIRRORINGS— 
Bronsing’s contributions to com- 
munity movements are exemplified 
by his group of windows supporting 
the American Legion membership 
drive, of which the top is a unit, 
and by his “Gideon” Bible display 
at the base. The center trim shows 
how he capitalized screening of 
“Sorrel & Son” by Memphis movies. 
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produced a white cross in each structure. Cutout “stone” 
jars with cutout flame jets rising above them suggested 
the lamps of biblical times and explained the purpose 
of the background, Here, against white walls, hung a 


black circular shield, on which, in large letters, was the 


“Light.”” Across the floor of the window was an array 
of show cards reciting the story of Gideon, the judge, 
and the organization which now bears his name. 

These purely civic displays, free of merchandise and 
commercialism, build prestige quickly, but they cost 
the store an immediate loss in display space that might 
produce revenue. Offsetting this are the human inter- 
est windows linking up with movies or kindred enter- 
tainment of mass appeal that provide for coupling of 
merchandise with the featured theme. Of this type are 
the windows that Bronsing installed for the screening 
of “Sorrell and Son,” and “The Big Parade.” Cutout 
figures of the characters, rising above posters detailing 
the principal features of one play, were equal in appeal. 
In the other were huge plaster plaques and oil paint- 
ings of the cast. The merchandise tieup was definite 
and direct. “See the picture at Loew’s Palace,” said 
the footnote under the panel on one side. “Buy the book 
here,” said its companion across the window. 

Such tie-ups are excellent means of developing a 
healthy interest in merchandise which otherwise would 
receive little attention. Their value from a reminder 
standpoint, their expression of the enterprise of the 
store, and the repetition of scenes witnessed but a short 
time before on stage or screen, impell the passer who 
saw the play to buy the book, the copy of the star’s 
sandals, hat or costume jewelry, or the new-fangled 
lamp that graced the set. 





Visualizing the Value of Service 
(Continued on page 55) 


with us, this model being six feet in length and two feet 
in width, showing exactly how the school grounds will 
look when all completed. A background used with the 
model showed the scenery around the school. This 
model was on display in the windows of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago in connection with a student 
trip to France, which is part of the school’s summer 
course, and was also displayed in the school bureau of 
Marshall Field & Co., at the People’s Trust and Savings 
Bank, and various other places, placing the name of the 
school before thousands of people. 

We have also designed a special display for Kup- 
penheimer in connection with the manufacture of their 
Tigertwist Wrinkleproof woolens. A _ checkerboard 
arrangement was used, being worked out in a brilliant 
combination of colors. A shadow box was used in the 
center section of the display, the flashing lights attract- 
ing the passersby to the message. 

Likewise with the various banks that we are serving, 
we endeavor to work up special ideas, thus assuring 
them that their competitors will not have a display of a 
like character in their windows. 

We feel that, regardless of what one may have to 
sell, whether it is merchandise or service, with the aid 
of the right display idea they can put before the people 
the message they wish to convey, and it is in this way 
that we are tryitig.to serve the public. 
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Card Stand No. 690, for 
5Y%4”x7” card. Gun metal 
or spotted oxidized 
finish. $6.00 doz. Stat. 
Bronze, $6.75 doz. 

Can also supply with 
heaviercast base. Height 
standard rod 6”, 8”, 10”. 
No. 690-CB. 


Send for new catalog—just out. 





Mfrs. 


Display Stand No. 
761-CB, swivel top, 
swings into any 
position. Dark gun 
metal finish, cast 


base. $4.50 doz. 
Stat. Bronze, $5.00 
doz. 


workmansh‘p—these 


No. 547, dark gun metal or re- 
tinned finish, $1.40 doz. 


Reap~Sales/ 






Licensed 
Morgan Pat. 6-5-23. 


ERCHANDISE, tact- 

fully and tastefully 
displayed—and __ priced— 
will work wonders in 
boosting sales. 
TIMBERLAKE Display 
Fixtures are complete and 
varied—in short, they fill 
any store display need. 
Moderate prices, modern 
design and the best in 
quality, materials and 
make TIMBERLAKE 


FIXTURES “preferred equipment.” 


Also price list! 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SONS, Inc. 


JACKSON, MICH., U. S. A. 


























Klee 





Prove of Value to 
Valuable Win- 
dow Displays 


‘! 


Klee Display Fixture Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


Fixtures 
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Modern Display for Modern Oil Stoves 


When Perfection Ranges Were Brought Out in Spotless White 
Porcelain, Artistic Settings, Became Imperative 


By A. H. DREHER 


Sales Department, Perfection Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


HE most effective window trim, like the most 
effective printed advertisement, must be, first 
of all, easy to read. Simple language that is 

easily understood by the readers it is designed 

to interest is essential in a printed advertisement, and a 
window display should possess the same qualities. 








With these thoughts in mind, when introducing the 
“finest oil range ever built,” to use-a phrase applied 
to its product, the Perfection Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio suggested to its dealers the efficacy of dis- 
playing the new white porcelain-enameled ranges en 
solitaire, or without distracting elements. 


To aid the dealers in arrang- 
ing attractive and effective dis- 
plays, the manufacturer set up a 
number of displays with crepe 
paper backgrounds and _ trim- 
mings and prepared photo- 
graphic reproductions, which, 
together with information re- 
garding the kind and quantity 
of paper used, are being made 
available to retailers handling 
the stoves. In each of these 
suggested displays a single white 
range is shown, and, aside from 
this and the simple but colorful 
“stage” settings of crepe paper, 
there is nothing in the window 
except two or three bright-hued 
but not obtrusively-large display 
cards or lithographed display 
pieces. 

What a contrast when com- 
pared with oil stove displays of 
a few years ago! Then it was 
customary to put as much and 
as many kinds of merchandise 
in a window as possible—a good 
thing, perhaps, for the “variety 
store,” but not very distinctive 
for the modern hardware or fur- 
niture store, and ‘certainly not 
very effective as a stove display. 
Here again the merchant often 
fell into the same error as is 
often found in a printed adver- 
tisement, namely, excessive dis- 
play. Modern window trim- 
mers, like modern typographers, 
have learned that “too much 





GLORIFIED CREPE PAPER— 
Decoratives used in the model trims 
submitted to Perfection dealers 
consist almost wholly of crepe 
Paper, but the effects demons‘rate 
its unlimited possibilities. The top 
trim follows a style familiar to all 
decorators, the center shows adapta- 


tion to modernism, and the base, 


use of paper cut-outs. 
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display is no display,” or, in other words, “too much 
emphasis is no emphasis.” 
The Perfection Stove Company’s advertising ser- 
vice book, which is being supplied to all dealers, con- 
tains, in addition to many other advertising aids, photo- 
graphic reproductions of four special window trims, 


lithographed in full color. In each of these only one of © 


the new white ranges is shown, and a brief description 
is given under the illustration. For instance: 

“Checker display--15 to 17 folds or rolls of crepe 
paper—10 to 12 black, 4 black-and-white checkered, and 
one gray, is all that is needed for this simple but strik- 
ingly effective display. The window can easily be 
trimmed by anyone without experience. Cost of ma- 
terial about $2.55.” 

Another of the suggestions is for.a “color beam 
display,’ in which orange, blue, yellow and green 
“flashes” or beams of color are used—two rolls or folds 
of each, and each piece cut in long triangular or pointed 
shape. These colorful and oddly shaped pieces of crepe 
paper are affixed to back and side drops of darker paper 
in modernistic style. 


With what success are these simplified displays 
meeting? This question was asked of Norman E. Olds, 
advertising manager of the company. “We have had 
many reports from dealers all over the country who say 
that sales of the new ranges have been made within a 
few hours of the time they were first placed on display,” 
he said. “The value of attractive window displays of 
distinctive merchandise is shown by the experience of 
the Columbia Furniture Company, of Richmond, Va. 


“To appreciate the news value of a display of this 
particular product, it should be remembered that the 
popular conception of an. oil stove is a drab black de- 
vice. Therefore, the introduction of a snow-white oil 
range, finished in vitreous enamel, is a modern develop- 
ment of great interest to housewives who use liquid fuel 
stoves, and who long have admired the beauty of the 
modern gas and electric ranges. Here is something 
just as attractive for the rural kitchen as one could find 
in the best equipped city kitchen. It is news, and, 
just as the newspaper gives the day’s biggest story a 


streamer headline, so also does this remarkable im-_ 


proved household necessity merit the most prominent 
display. 

“The Columbia Furniture Company reports that 
while one of these white oil ranges was on display in 
their window an automobile tourist was attracted and 
bought one. He was a resident of Baltimore, and he 
desired the stove for his country home in New York.” 

Here was a sale that was made because the window 
was an “easy to read advertisement,” and the man whose 
attention was attracted made the purchase, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was from another state and 
desired the stove for use in a third state. 





BRITISH SOUNDING FEDERATION SENTIMENT 


Efforts of the British Association of Display Men to 
reach agreement with provincial display bodies for merger 
into a greater national society finds opinion divided. The 
British Association is in reality a London club, although 60 
per cent of its membership live outside the national capital. 
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SUN-RAY 


REFLECTORS 





Again Reduced in Price? 


Increased demand and 


cilities enable us to re- 
duce your cost of the 
now famous SUN-RAY 
SHOW WINDOW 
REFLECTORS. 


No better reflector made 
at any price! 





Unconditionally guaranteed, will not 
crack, chip, break or peel. Produces 
maximum of no-glare, pure white illu- 
mination. 


Now used by America’s leading stores. 


Write Us Now for Literature, Prices, etc. 


Suw-rag 


inc. 


Lighting Products 


i19 Lafayette Street, New York 


improved production fa- - 

















Foods Can Now 
Be Displayed Like 
Other Merchandise 


One needs but to see our wonderful repro- 
ductions of food products of all kinds to 
visualize the display possibilities they unfold. 


Heretofore it has been costly and difficult to 
make the proper display of foods because of 
their perishable nature. But now our repro- 
ductions not only do away with spoilage, but 
permit wider use in handling. 


Our products are made by an entirely new 
and patented process that is without equal, 
and each reproduction is so perfectly executed 
that they defy detection. 


Plastic advertising displays also made for 
national advertisers to their specifications. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


REPRODUCTIONS CORPORATION 


46 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DIGEST 


Equipment \\ 


New Roos Store a Modelin Equipment 


Most Beautiful Mercantile Unit of the West Is Claim of Designers— 
Spanish Motif Used on First Floor 


CCORDING to officials of Roos Bros., the new 

store that was opened to the public of Oak- 

* land on March 3, is the most beautiful store 

of its type in all the west and the most mod- 

ernly furnished and equipped store in America. Planned 

by experts-and furnished and decorated with infinite 

care and attention to detail, the new Roos store presents 
an exceptionally pleasing aspect from top to bottom. 

The entrance vestibule on Fifth Street is of genuine 





Italian travertine with a black marble border. The 
show windows have floors of travertine, with black 
and gold marble borders and stone backgrounds. 
These windows are of the most modern type, with 
deep bay design and center display cases. 

An attractive display feature consists of two pic- 
ture frame windows on Fountain Street and one simi- 
lar window facing into the lobby of the Bank of Italy 
Building. All window lighting is done by the Louvre 
Reflector System, but the store 
itself is so ingeniously arranged 
that all floors are flooded with 
daylight. 

The main floor will prove a 
delight to lovers of the Spanish 
motif, for it is of antique Span- 
ish design, with specially de- 
signed antique oak cases. A 
most unusual and attractive fea- 
ture of this floor is the college 
room, or library, as it will be 
called. 

This room is done in an- 
tique Spanish. It has a cozy, 
cheerful, open fireplace, with 
comfortable chairs and inviting 
bookcases, and all the wall 
cases are decorated with bronze 
seals of various universities. 

The entire main floors and 
windows are of Spanish design, 
the flooring being of antique 
oak. The Spanish effect is 
heightened by a wrought-iron 
staircase balustrade to the 
lower floor. All ceiling lights 
will be metal candelabras of 
ancient pattern. The main 
floor departments include men’s 


(Continued on page 75) 





FEATURED ROOS UNITS—At 
the top is a view of the main floor 
yielding an idea of the glamor of 
its Spanish furnishings. The middle 
illustration shows the hosiery and 
jewelry departments, and the base, 
a section of the sports and dress 
departments, 
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’ The Architect's Blue Print Reveals 


New Sales Power for Your Store 


“Power of Suggestion” —the most effective means of creating desire 
and inducing buying action—treaches its greatest height in the new 
display fronts by Kawneer. Greatly enhanced in beauty by its Chased 
Design and many other new and distinctive Kawneer creations, 
these new store fronts are the most powerful selling factor in retail 
merchandising today. We'll work with your architect to plan a 
display front that will pull the crowds to your store. 
THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 


2708 Front Street, NILES, MICHIGAN 
SEND THIS BOOK TO 


Name 
Address 
Kind of Business 























FREE DISPLAY COUNSEL 
—_— Write us about your display problems. 


FOR THIS A Pa 
. DUNCAN WILLIAMS and JOS. H. MARSHALL, two of Amer- 
ENCHASED ica’s foremost display men, whose years of practical experience have 
DESIGN fitted them to deal intelligently with all phases of merchandise dis- 
play, are at your service. Without cost to you, these men will offer 
you a practical solution to any of your display problems. 
RN TGs ASS 2 FURS PS ES 
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RANK FIALA, secretary of 

the Omaha Displaymen’s 

Club and hustling display 

manager for Thompson, 

Belden & Co., is one of the men who 

have found opportunity constantly 

expanding within the walls of a single 

store. For Fiala has worked in but one 

establishment, and he has advanced 

from a fixture boy to his present posi- 

tion in a series of steps upward that 
have been earned by hard work. 

Nearly every boy who goes to 
work in a big store finds that his 
duties far from coincide with his 
ideas of what an ideal occupation 
should be. It isn’t altogether feasible 
to develop a philosophic outlook when 
standing on the threshold of life. 
There are too many amusements and 
too many chances for travel, and 
tinkering, and all of the other kindred sallies by which 
the young idea learns “how to shoot.” 

But Frank somehow sidestepped the desire to “see 
the world” or to find how much greener the pastures 
afar off were than his own grass plot. He started at 
Thompson-Belden’s as a boy of fourteen, already fixed 
in objectives and brimming with interest in the work 
that he was attempting. 

His tutor was one John Graham, who had learned 
the intricacies of window decoration in the period when 
cheesecloth trims were the acme of perfection, and in 
the four years that Fiala stayed with him he learned 
the rudiments of display as it had been and as it was 
developing. This apprenticeship under the direction of 
a master of both old and new techniques has served the 
Omaha displayman well in the tasks since assumed. 

Subsequently Graham departed for other fields and 
Fred Baker assumed the place, and likewise supervision 
of the ambitious young man. Under him the lad’s train- 
ing progressed satisfactorily. 

An instance of the alertness which he has since re- 
vealed is seen in his quick analysis of the possibilities 
for advancement in show card writing. At this time 
the firm’s cards were being made outside the store, and 
Fiala conceived the idea of preparing himself to take 
over this work. With this purpose, he entered the 
Thomas E. Minster School of Arts and religiously toiled 
through an evening course. The labor and study that 
this called. for was cheerfully assumed as a step towards 
his advancement, and was made easier through a bit of 
high-pressure salesmanship. Fiala had seen that the 
training, while primarily to his own benefit, would react 





The biographical sketch of Mr. Fiala is the forty-second of a series 
now in process of publication. 





FRANK FIALA, Display Manager 
Thompson, Belden & Company 
Omaha, Neb. 


to the advantage of the store, and he 
induced its executives to cover the 
cost of his tuition and thus insured 
their interest in his efforts. When he 
finished his course he took over the 
store’s card writing, and for several 
years devoted most of his attention 
to this. Then came a time when the 
display manager desired to move on 
and another opening was thus pre- 
pared for the card writer. He had 
not forgotten his former window 
activities, and he now felt that the 
time had come to bid for the vacant 
post. 

His suppositions proved correct, 
as the executives seemed to think him 
the man for the job and gave him 
direction of the department. And he 
has been there ever since, handling 
his work with dispatch and precision 
and earning favorable comment for his trims. On a 
number of occasions he has won display prizes, and he 
was one of the first displaymen to institute and conduct 
a window trimmer’s sale. In this initial experiment 
Sunday advertising was used to direct attention to the 
windows, which had been installed the previous evening. 
Not a line was given to prices or descriptions of mer- 
chandise, and the public was compelled to examine the 
windows to learn the character of the bargains offered. 
It was a severe test of the window trimmer’s ability to 
produce a profitable sale, virtually unaided, and Fiala 
came through with flying colors. The event gave 
Thompson-Belden’s unusual publicity, coupled with a 
profitable day, and demonstrated conclusively the ability 
of the window to serve as solo advertising when occa- 
sion demanded. So unique was the move and so suc- 
cessful that it was imitated with uniform success by a 
number of western stores. 

Fiala early learned the value of association with 
fellow-displaymen, and has taken a prominent part in 
the Omaha display club. He has been secretary of the 
body for several years, being re-elected to the position 
each term without. opposition. He is a faithful sup- 
porter of the I. A. D. M., and is usually present at the 
body’s conventions. 





COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES USING WINDOWS 


Utilization of their windows to secure new members is 
the order of the day among British cooperative societies. 
These powerful merchandising organizations, founded upon 
the effort of thousands of workers and middle class folk to 
relieve themselves of the imposts of the private merchant are 
modern developments of the small enterprises launched nearly 
a century ago by the Rochdale weavers. They have but re- 
cently accepted window display as economical advertising. 
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Blossoms of Neckwear Win Contest 
(Continued from page 22) 


terest which the contest produced among the display- 
men, but the support given “Spring Neckwear” Week 
by their stores. It was a fitting testimonial to their 
interest in sound selling ideas and readiness to co- 
operate with manufacturers who make a sincere at- 
tempt to interpret the dealer’s needs. By institution of 
a holiday backed by advertising and display and aug- 
mented by a proper merchandise tie-up the sponsors 
of Spring Neckwear Week have aided their retailers in 
garnering profits otherwise lost. 

In addition to the prizes awarded the two principal 
winners, a fund of $600.00 was distributed among the 


following : 

Six Prizes Each of $50.00.—R. B. Bates, B. R. Baker Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Max Berck, Frankel Cloth Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; Vernon P. Estes, Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Kewanee, 
Ill.; M. E. Henshaw, Threlfall Bros., Stockton, Calif.; M. R. 
McDonnell, J. H. C. Petersen’s Sons Co., Davenport, lowa; 
W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Twelve Prizes Each of $2500.—Joseph Apolinsky, Love- 
man, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; E. R. Eppel, Jr., 
O’Brien-Jobst Co., Peoria, Ill.; C. J. Gehring, The Rike-Kum- 
ler Co., Dayton, Ohio; A. O. Hewitt, Ben Selling, Portland, 
Ore.; W. K. McGee, L. H. Field Co., Jackson, Mich.; Vernon 
J. Markle, John F. Millhaubt Co., Wichita, Kans.; L. W. Pin- 
son, Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas, Texas; Homer G. Prock, 
Baltimore Shirt Shop, Kansas City, Mo.; L. R. Ransom, The 
Geo. A. Clark Co., Pasadena, Calif.; W. C. Smith, P. B M. 
Co, Wichita Falls, Texas; P. R. Swift, Patterson-Fletcher 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Harry G. Walker, The Hub Clothiers, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Honorable Mention.—Carl W. Ahlroth, The May Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; N. L. Birrell, Toronto, Can.; H. L. Braudis, 
Rothschild’s B. & M., Oklahoma City, Okla.; R. C. Bupp,,D. N. 
Posner’s, Boston, Mass.; M. A Dennis, Selix Clothing Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Dodd & Lipsey, Long Beach, Calif.; 
Sam B. Goins, M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark.; W. A. 
Gentner, Goldenberg’s, Washington, D. C.; Carl T. Hamm, 
The Home Store, Dayton, Ohio; G. M. Hoppler, Hibbs Cloth- 
ing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.; M. F. Hershey, Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., Louisville, Ky.; Harry H. Hundt, Vincent J. Di- 
mond, LaSalle, Ill.; Norman D. Irvin, Cook’s, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co., Inc., Shreveport, La.; ‘Robert 
W. Kent, Schwab’s, Inc., Hollywood, Calif.; E. P. Lavin, 
Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, Fla.; O. C. McClure, The J. Koch 
Co., Akron, Chio; John G. Monteabaro, Louis Saks’ Store, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. C. Nichols, Pomeroy’s Inc., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; F. E. Osgood, Palace Clothiers, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Everett W. Quintrell,, Elder & Johnson Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Sterling W. Shuttleworth, Maas Cloth. & Hab., Tampa, Fila. ; 
J. U. Stewart, Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, Ore.; How- 
ard M. Watson, Nussbaum’s Star Clothiers, Hutchinson, Kans. ; 
C. E. Weinbrunn, Dave Oe¢streicher, Salisbury, N. C.; Ben 
West, ". W. Barkley, Aberdeen, Wash.; C. A. Williams, 
Levy’s, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; Wilson Clothing Co., Rut- 
land, Vt. 





HOOVER SPRING CONTEST GETS UNDER WAY 


Offering prizes in thé same amount awarded in the Christ- 
mas contest on which announcement has just been made the 
Hoover Co., North Canton, Ohio, is launching its Spring 
contest. The only requirement is that the entry shall be an 
exclusive Hoover window to appear during the contest. The 
display must be photographed and a print sent to the com- 
pany. If an invoice is forwarded the cost of the photograph 
will be refunded. No limit to the number of entries made 
by.an individual displayman has been set, and one guaranty 
of pronounced interest to.the installer is that prize checks 
will be made to the windowmgn if his name is supplied with 
the photograph. . ; 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L, POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
































The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 














Jmprove Display Windows 50 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO, 160 N.Wells St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, § 
without ink, can be produced with our 


“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 













By mail. Easy, scien- 
tific, thorough course. 
Earn $1.00 to $2.00 an 
hour in spare time. 
. Learn while you earn. 
Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards after the fourth lesson. Anyone can learn jby 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith, Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 
Others next month. ‘ 


_BOTTS COLLEGE, Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 
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Artistic Trims Spur Castor Oil Sales 


Kellogg's Contest Incites Drug Displaymen to Production of Strikingly 
New Windows—Modernist Treatment Sends Volume Skyward 


By W. R. ANDLER 
Vice-President, Walter Janvier, Inc., New York City 


ND now castor oil has had its fling at the dis- 
play contest and has proven to be subject to 
the same urges that move other merchandise. 
Hard as it may seem to realize that a demand 

could be produced for this bogey of childhood, the dis- 
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play experiment conducted by our organization, in the 
national window contest which closed on May 5, proved 
that sales could be augmented speedily through window 


displays. 


Our original offer was that every dealer who pur- 


THE GOOD EFFECT 
WITHOUT THE 

BAD TASTE- 

KELLOGGS 

CASTOR Oil 


zl 





chased a four-dollar order of 
Kellogg’s Tasteless Castor Oil, 
with one-twelfth dozen free 
with each dozen, would re- 
ceive the Kellogg ‘Tasteless 
Castor Oil window display, 
which, if installed and photo- 
graphed, would bring the dealer 
one dozen of the three-ounce 
size free, provided he sent us the 
photograph of the window be- 
fore May 5, This deal carried 
with it a resale value of six 
dollars. In addition, the photo- 
graph would enter the dealer in 
the competition for cash prizes. 

This was the first contest of 
its kind ever conducted on this 
product, and perhaps the out- 
standing feature of its develop- 
ment was clearly voiced by the 
capital prize winner, J. B. 
Clower, manager of Schmitt’s 
Drug Store, Woodstock, Va., 
when he said: “I had no idea 
that a window display* of so 
common a commodity as castor 
oil could produce increased 
business, but it has certainly 
done so. This window has been 
on display for ten days, and we 
have sold more Kellogg’s Taste- 





TOPPED THE LIST—At the top 
is the window entry by the Steiner 
Drug Co., Lincoln, Neb., that won 
the second prize of $20. Below it is 
the capital prize entry, a window 
executed in. the forceful manner of 
modernist designers, which brought 
the installers, Schmitt’s Drug Store, 
Woodstock, Va., a prize of $25. 
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less Castor Oil in that time than we ordinarily sell 
in sixty days.” 

In addition to this, we have several hundred let- 
ters on our files from dealers who were greatly 
astonished at the demand for a product which they 
had heretofore given too little consideration. 

It is interesting to note that the high quality appeal, 
as voiced by other manufacturers in their advertising, is 
certainly applicable to castor oil. This factor of appeal 
got into many of the displays, and was actively promoted 
by the three-panel screen which was the foundation of 
the windows. “The world’s purest castor oil’ is not a 
myth nor a phantasy. Kellogg’s is the only castor oil 
actually bottled at the refinery and within six hours 
after crushing from the bean. It is the only nationally 
advertised castor oil which is absolutely tasteless and 
odorless and yet measures up to strict U. S. P. require- 
ments. 

These facts, recited in the displays and linked with 
illustrations that brought out the efficiency of the prepa- 
ration as a home remedy, accounted for their surprising 
sales punch. The worth of reminder advertising calling 
to the attention of the passer the wisdom of procuring 
this modernized form of a nationally potent remedy had 
its effect also, for such commodities are usually not in 
the family medicine chest when the hour of need comes. 
By energetic display, the negligence of such a course 
was brought out, not by striking a warning note, but by 
merely voicing the utility and purity of the goods. 

The list of prize winners as selected by the contest 


judges is as follows: 

First prize, $25.00—Schmitt’s Drugs Store, Woodstock, Va. 
(J. B. Clower, manager). : 

Second prize, $20.00—Steiner Drug Co., Twelfth and N 
Streets, Lincoln, Neb. 

Third prize, $15.00.—John J. Mueller, 3801 Lee Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. . 

Fourth prize, $10.00—L. J. Madsen & Co., 304 Albany Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn. 

Fifth prizes, $5.00 each—Henry C. Kohnmeyer, Hanna and 
Lewis Streets, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Allen’s Drug Store, 86 Ninth 
Avenue, Eugene, Ore. (Sidney R. Allen, proprietor); The 
Drug Shop, 86 Sixteenth Avenue West, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
(J. C. Roushar, proprietor); Hamaker Pharmacy, Talbott 
Avenue and Thirtieth Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; Harold D. 
Guenther, 240 South Ninth Street, Reading, Pa.; Leo Hopp, 
440 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 





Fashioning Displays for Stationery 


Sales Promotion Department Closely Allied with 
Agency in Designing ; Sketches Refined Outside 


By F. B. HICKS 
Sales Promotion, Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


eg has been our policy for the sales promotion department 

to work in connection with our advertising agency to 
prepare rough material for the use of window display work. 
These sketches are then carried farther by an artist, and, in 
turn, the work is given to the lithographed for the complete 
display work. We have developed a close connection between 
the sales promotion department, the advertising agency and 
the lithographing company in order that we may all carry 
out the same idea. 

While we have considered regular installation service, at 
the present time the display material is carried, and, in many 
cases, installed by our own salesmen, and this material lasts 
about one week in the window, but it has also been our ex- 
perience that the display material is not immediately thrown 
away, but more often used af some later date. I believe that 
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Recolor Rugs 


or carpets without even taking carpets up from 
the floor. No re-sizing, dipping or boiling. 


CHICAGO’S STATE STREET STORES 


use this new scientific color whenever rugs, 
drapes, plushes, velours or any pile fabrics 
show stains, sun-fading or wear, thereby keep- 
ing displays always looking fresh and new. 














Trade-Mark Registered 
To Prove It to You 
uk -j? We Send 
SAMPLE 
Permanent - Suafast - Tubfast BOTTLE 
RUG-NU CORPORATION FREE 
6-Q W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 




















Display Managers 
Write Today for Free Information on 
Silk Screen Process Work 


Simplify your quantity work. Do this attractive 
work yourself. Send for examples. Our dealer 
near you can supply the few materials needed. 


TIZIAN COLOR CO. 


DEPT. D 
25 Arch St., Boston 


MAKERS OF TIZIAN SILK SCREEN PROCESS PAINT 

















Will You Help Preach the 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Poster Windows by Berthold Menken, Cologne, Germany 








2 


window display material is being used more and more, and 
we are watching this trend with considerable interest inasmuch 
as in the past we have done national advertising to a larger 
extent than our display work. 





Menken Vaunts Values of Poster 


Noted German Counselor Airs Views in French Trade 
Journal 


EVELOPMENT of national advertising displays has 

brought the central panel and its supports of two or 
more panels into such favor that very few manufacturers or 
their lithographers have the courage to attempt anything else. 
There may be many arguments in its favor, not the least in 
merit being its flexibility, but there are reasons to believe 
that this ease of placement is purchased at the expense of 
window attractiveness. 

Crepe paper trims are just coming into vogue in Germany 
and it will be interesting to note the modifications of exist- 
ing display standards which the crepe paper decorative works 
upon them. At the moment there is a wide contrast between 
American and continental methods, and the most outstanding 
feature is the prominence which the European gives to the 
poster. 

Illustrated here are’ a pair of displays produced by the 
celebrated studios of Berthold Menken, of Cologne, who has 
won a great reputation as a designer of window advertising 
material for food products and drugs. An inquiry into his 
methods by the French trade journal, “Vendre,” produced an 
interview from which we quote an excerpt: “Why,” said 
Herr Menkel, “not transform the window into a veritable 
poster having all the qualities of the poster but with the 
added advantage of the three dimensions. Surely, if the 
printed poster is an excellent basis of publicity, the poster 
in relief has a far greater value. A printed poster is very 
simple to define and a window poster is equally simple.” 





Handling Displays for Congoleum 


Material Originates in Sales Service Department— 
Installations by Salesmen Average Week’s Showing 


By G. G. KING 
Sales Serv. Dept., Bird & Sons Sales Corp., E. Walpole, Mass. 


UR Sales Service Department with the assistance of our 

printers prepares all of our window display material 
We find that our salesmen can take care of window display 
installations very satisfactorily. The average length of time 
received by our window displays is approximately one week. 
This represents an accurate figure, for we are now about 
half through a window display contest. The date of the 
display installations has been recorded on a special form. 
A number of windows are photographed at the first of the 
year and these photographs printed in our regular dealers’ 
help book, to be sent around to our trade. 


Lithographers Helpful With Ideas 


Do Not Always Furnish Sketches but Frequently Offer 
Suggestions ; Installation a Problem 


By W. H. WISEMAN 
Advertising Director, The Armand Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


N the past we have been installing window displays through 
contract or agencies. It has been satisfactory in some 
places and unsatisfactory in others. Our display material 
is made up for us by a lithographing company in Philadelphia. 
They do not always furnish the drawings, but they execute 
the work and sometimes give us the ideas. We employ 
dummies occasionally when we have special windows to put 
in. As to whether dealers’ windows should be tied up with 
newspaper, magazine and outdoor advertising, I don’t know 
that we have any definite statement to make. My thought is 
that all advertising should tie up with the product, and, of 
course, the window display must tie up with the product so 
that the old theory that those which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other would hold good. 





Produced By Advertising Staff 


Home Office Men Design Material, Often Using Plans 
Submitted by Dealers or Lithographers 


By R. W. BLAIR 
Advertising Manager, The Simmons Co., Chicago, III. 


laine catia window display we have is prepared: through 

the advertising department of our company and not 
through the agency. Very often ideas are submitted to us by 
lithographers, and quite often also our dealers supply us with 
ideas that we broadcast to our entire trade. 

We have no set display because of the fact our product 
is so large it is difficult to get a display that would compare 
in size with it. We use cut-outs, window cards, streamers, 
electric signs and similar material. 





Advertising Men Reuiuiile 


Designing Is Work of Company's Department— 
Sketches by Lithographers Not Employed 


F By R. G. STREETER 
Advertising Manager, Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 


Ov display material is prepared by our advertising de- 

partment, all of our designing being handled by its per- 
sonnel. We do not use sketches submitted ‘by lithographers 
for preliminary set-ups of our windows. As to installation 
we do not use services. 

In the country towns where we sell carload salt the aver- 
age length of showing is perhaps from three to four weeks. 
The average for display in the larger towns, of course, is 
about a week or ten days. 
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Jewelry is a line which calls for 
careful treatment in display. 
The shapely canopy, the light 
marble base, the art glass and 
valance used here all tend to 
harmonize with the goods dis- 
played. This is an example of 
the Kawneer Company's craft- 
manship. 





















Significance in M. O. Firms’ Zeal 


Opening of Stores and Display Exhibits Shows Public's 
Insistence on “Seeing First” 


F news in recent months is the announcement that the 

big mail order houses are opening up display stores in 
all parts of the country. This is a great tribute to the power 
of display in selling goods. It is also a recognition on the 
part of mail order houses of the advantage that retail mer- 
chants enjoy by having modern display windows in which to 
expose actual merchandise to prospective customers. 

These mail order houses are employing displaymen of na- 
tional reputation to take charge of their store and window 
displays. The latest ideas in store front construction are 
being incorporated in these mail order house retail stores. 

Perhaps you, as a retail merchant, have never thought of 
the advantage you have over mail order houses with your 
up-to-date store front and display windows. But you do 
enjoy a real advantage over houses that must depend on 
printers’ ink alone in selling to a modernized public. 





It is a proven fact that “the public today buys what it 
sees.” It is also becoming more apparent that the public 
wants to see what it buys. ’ 

Display methods in retail selling have made great strides 
in recent years. The great metropolitan stores attribute their 
success as much to their store fronts and display windows as 
to any other medium of publicity. The rapid spread of chain 
store system is based on the idea of taking merchandise to 
the public through the medium of display. 

One of the most effective weapons independent retailers 
can employ against the encroachment of mail order display 
stores and display chain stores is to put in better store 
fronts—more modern show windows and better displays of 
merchandise. It looks like the battleground of the immediate 
future in retailing is going to be through the display win- 
dows. Perhaps the mail order houses have done other mer- 
chants a service in directing their attention to the value of 
better window and store display. 

The newer store fronts of today are far ahead of what 
store fronts were just a few years ago in design, layout, 
artistic conception and selling power. 





















The store front of the People’s 
Store, on Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the methods used to | 
increase the display space for 
a house with small frontage. 
It was installed by the Kaw- 
neer Company. 
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This Issue When occasion arises American business 
of Window is quick to invent descriptive terms. One 
Circulation of the newest is “window circulation,” a 

misnomer but a colorful phrase that en- 
ables advertising executives to compare the number of 
people reached by windows with the masses of readers 
of publications. 

It is their'coinage and their insistence upon use of 
the term that has caused the lithographers and display 
counsel serving them much perturbation. But every 
inquiry that they have made has been complimentary to 
the window, demonstrating its tremendous scope and 
influence, as well as its low overhead. 

But there are grievously unfair elements in these 
appraisals. Certain types of windows pull much more 
heavily than others, and it is a regrettable fact that the 
major data thus far collected deals with windows located 
in the congested retail stores. The national advertiser 
in the drug or electrical field does not get much space 
in the metropolitan windows. He doesn’t break into 
them primarily because the metropolitan dealers know 
what their windows are worth and extract the utmost 
from them. They have their own staffs of displaymen 
and use the advertising material only when it fits with 
their program. 

But the situation is different among the neighbor- 
hood stores. Here the merchants are busy, bustling 
fellows who open early and close late, providing their 
districts with depots of supplies. They’re too busy to 
trim their windows, often too poor to support profes- 
sional trimmers. Hence they welcome the advertiser’s 
material and cheerfully turn over their displays to his 
staff of decorators. 

The volume of passers out here is not so heavy as 
down town, and the volume of sales is in keeping. 
Figures calculated on the crowds that swarm through 
the metropolitan district are meaningless. «Pedestrian 
traffic is remarkably lighter. 


But all of this bustling, booming crowd that throngs 
the downtown pass in the morning through these resi- 
dential streets. And in the evening they pack the street- 
cars and jam the roadways with autos bearing them back 
to their homes. These motorists are not blind to the 
windows that they pass, nor are they immune from the 
display’s pulling power later in the evening, when free 
to drive out for an airing or to meander over to the 
neighborhood movie. 

Just a bit of reflection will convince the most rock- 
ribbed exponent of “circulation” that a community store 
in a pivotal location will have 100 per cent circulation 
for its windows. 





Modernism— ‘Modernism breathes the spirit of our 
Foible or times” is the unfailing declaration of 
Liberator exponents of the new art. Basically, it 

must, for otherwise it would fail to 
arouse enthusiasm, unless, perhaps, through an incon- 
ceivable break in the ranks of older schools. 

This declaration, however, is more optimistic than 
authentic. Modern art has swept down upon us like a 
change in style, and decorators in home furnishings and 
window displays have found it necessary to leap into 
the breach with any and every device that could be 
palmed off as modernistic. The result is a conglomera- 
tion of odds and ends, of all shapes and colors, with no 
common characteristics save angular construction and 
barbarous coloring. 

With the first wave of the inundation past, it may 
be possible for the distressed windowmen to catch their 
breath and prepare for the next surging breaker. Mod- 
ernism can be made to serve them—can be made to tone 
in with the moods of twentieth century folk, in window 
display as well. as in interior decoration and house 
furnishings. 

What is the “spirit of our time?” -The answer is 
sharp and direct: Ruthless efficiency, sweeping aside all 
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non-essentials, fearless of precedent, mocking tradition ; 
direct and vigorous speech, intolerant of the oratorical 
and quick to coin expressive terms ; action, quick, bowl- 
ing over records, rushing the world along at a pace 
never before believed possible. 

And then there is quest for novelty, dissatisfaction 
with the old and hackneyed, a flair for colors heretofore 
tabooed. But, above all, is the dominant and over- 
whelming expression of power and self-confidence, 
daring to flaunt all the cautions of the past and to strike 
out boldly in demonstration of innate force and power. 

Does the modernistic window decoration. express 
these qualities? Not yet. There is a hint of them here 


and there, an evidence of revolt against the accepted — 


order. But old-fashioned trimming and futuristic set 
pieces and backgrounds are marching side by side, not 
in an inharmonious association, but still without con- 
scious effort toward blending in a common expression. 

Modernism should not be a toy. If it is to become 
symbolic of modern life, reflecting in its strength and 
coloring the speed and drama of today, it must rise 
above the pathetic little set pieces and fixtures which 
are its most prominent developments. Let the men’s 
wear trimmer try to bank his window with hose or ties 
in long streams; let him arrange his shirts in spoke-like 
constructions. Let the department store displayman 
turn his drapes into sunbursts and huge panoplies of 
startling color; let him try to blend cloaks and dresses 
into scenes that express the mad rush of today’s me- 
tropolis. This is genuine modernism—truthful mirror- 
ing of our epoch. 

As Paul Frankl, noted exponent of modernism, 
says elsewhere in this issue, “Art of today must be cre- 
ated today. It should reflect the main characteristics 
and earmarks of life about us. And it should be con- 
sistent.” 





A trade is usually a field for expression of 
mechanical skill acquired through practice 


Building 
Up the 


Profession that develops deftness and dexterity. It. 


differs from a profession through lack of 
the consciousness of unity of those engaged in the call- 
ing. When a man becomes a carpenter there is nothing 
in this fact that implies an interest in other carpenters, 
even though, for personal protection, he may join their 
trade organization. The machinist is recognized as such 
because he earns his bread by sale of his skill and know- 
ledge of the use of machines. 

There is a fundamental difference between the con- 
ditions that underlie his work and that of the lawyer. 
The latter markets his knowledge of the law and his 
familiarity with legal procedure in much the same way 
that. the tradesman sells his services. But here the simi- 
larity ends. He cannot advertise, nor can he urge a 
client whom he knows to be guilty of an offense against 
the peace and dignity of the state to plead innocence. 
In these instances he is bound by the ethics of his pro- 
fession. 

What are these ethics? They are the embodiment 
of a spirit of unity and mutuality which permeates the 
rank and file of those engaged in the practice. They are 
unwritten laws governing the conduct of a group ani- 
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mated by a group spirit, conscious of a distinction wnich 
separates them from the remainder of society. 

We speak of the display profession, but it is often 
doubtful if displaymen appreciate this designation. Are 
there any governing and immutable ethics which sway 
the mass of windowmen? Is there any code which they 
acknowledge? Is there real consciousness of unity? 

Nationally and internationally, display bodies are 
striving toward this goal. A display literature is taking 
form; an interest in display clubs‘ betrays a faint flicker 
of the spirit. But the day of composition of a code of 
honor that can compare with the traditions of the older 
professions is still far off. 

All of which makes more pleasing the attempts of 
individuals here and there to set standards that in the 
course of time can be evolved into precedents. And that 
is why Floyd Ruthroff, display manager for the Crew- 
Beggs Department Store, Pueblo, Colo., deserves the 
appreciation of his fellows. 

When Window Nite was celebrated in Pueblo this 
spring, Ruthroff voluntarily withdrew his windows from 
competition for the prizes. He had won cups time and 
again in prior contests. He had a stretch of the best 
windows in town, and his equipment was far ahead of 
most of the contestants. There was no doubt of his 
ability to win a high prize if he entered. 

But on this he hedged. Glory was not his objective, 
and success of the night was. He pulled out of the con- 
test, leaving the field open to other trimmers. 

Here is personal effacement for group advancement. 
Here’s expression of the spirit of unity; here’s recog- 
nition of a kindred interest binding all displaymen 
together. 





Mercantile Modernism seeks her victims not only in 
Parlance art, but in language, giving the short and 
ala Moderne ugly word to the great “bard of Avon,” 

who in an unguarded moment batted out 
that threadbare saying, ““What’s in a name? That which 
we call a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Generations have come and gone since Shakespeare 
so rhythmically put the skids under the lovers of fine 
writing, but every age produces fresh evidence of the 
folly of his conclusions. And now, when style rules 
apparel with an iron hand and merchants grovel at her 
commands, fine writing flourishes as never before, and 
the gentle art of “painting the lily” prospers exceed- 
ingly. 

Only a bold man dares.to speak of that which once 
were corsets as other than “foundation garments.” 
Shoes have become “sandals ;” imitation jewelry is now 
“costume jewelry.” As “daytime frocks,” the humble 
house dress has been lifted to new dignity. 

Now is a time for all good store people to come to 
the aid of department buyers, card writers and display- 
men. They need it. Merciless is the scorn poured upon 
the unfortunate who fails to keep pace with the chang- 
ing order. No gréater love can man show than a will- 
ingness to tip off his friend to the latest name for an old 
item; no greater demonstration of alertness and pro- 
gressiveness is possible than quick adaptation of the old 
vocabulary to the new patter. 
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The Upper Tier of Cards Are the Products of Mr. Young; the Second Group Are the Work of Max Berck, Des Moines, Iowa 


Adapting Colors to the Seasons 


Wherein We List a Number of Combinations That Enable the 
Craftsman to Cope With the Problem 


By ALBERT GEORGE YOUNG 
Display Manager, Saenger Mercantile Co., Belleville, Ill. 


ITTING the color in show cards to the requirements 
of the season is a doctrine which is well understood 
among card writers, but, as with all principles, calls 
for careful consideration when being applied to the 

composition of the card. It is one thing to acknowledge the 
value of an abstract idea—another to translate it into reality. 

In the group of cards which are used as illustrations are 
several examples of my mode for imparting seasonal appear- 
ance to the board, and it may be valuable to catalogue the 
color combinations for the benefit of brother-craftsmen. 

“Styles for Spring,” the first card, is executed on black 
stock, along which I have placed a broad pea green stripe built 
up out of a succession of thin light stripes, which grow 
lighter in tone as they approach the center. The last stripe is 
almost white, so carefully has the gradation of color been 
handled. Two light green lines laid at a slight distance to 
right and left of the center stripe create the illusion of black 
bars paralleling the embellishment and serving as a border. 
In the shield-like panel, which is indented into the stripe, I 
have used an outer border of lilac, and, setting in approxi- 
mately an eighth of an inch, I have another border in laven- 
der. The inner panel, which is bordered in the black of 
the stock, is executed in a light green, and as it recedes from 
the border increases in depth of tone. The largest circle is 
developed in orange and the rest are in vermilion, green and 
yellow. Outside the panel these “bubbles” are in lavender, 
red, orange, white, green and gold. The lettering inside the 
panel is black and that without is in cream. 

In “Clever Styles,” the second card, the body is a cream- 
colored board with a black field surmounted by a blue sky, 


against which is built up the outline of a ship with sails in 
black and reddish orange. The bow and deck are lit up by a 
bronze that tones in with the bronzed surf of the black waters. 
The lettering, in blue outlined in white, is indented into the 
body of the black “waters.” 

“Violets” is symbolic, reproducing the colors of this favor- 
ite spring flower. The body of the stock is in light blue and 
the rectangular outer panel has been bordered in pea green. 
A broad gold stripe, bordered by alternate blue and gold edges, 
serves as the base for the floral decoration which appears in 
the upper left corner. Here are violets in natural colors with 
leaves in emerald green and petals brightened by. streaks of 
white. The small inner box below is outlined in gold and 
contains the phrasing, which is executed in violet and white. 
In the word “violets” the cap is in white bordered with violet ; 
below the reverse of the idea has been followed. 

“Spring Appeal” is on the same order as “Styles for 
Spring.” The body of card is black, the parrot is executed in 
bright colors involving a number of tones of emerald green, 
yellow, red, violet and orange. The bird’s breast is in yellow 
flecked with orange, and its crest and head are in white. The 
eye is a shade of yellow with a black dot, and the wattles are 
in gray and white. The beak is in gray, accented by white and 
cream. Lettering is altogether in cream, bordered in white. 





HOW BERCK HANDLED HIS GROUP 
The second tier of cards in the illustration above are by 
Max Berck, display manager for Frankel’s, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The two extremes are on black stock and are lettered 
in red. The others are on mottled cream boards. 
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A “PERFECT” TIE-UP 


“Perfect Stroke’? Pen Ink and Speedball or Drawlet Pens 


Just like a winning ball team! There has to be a tie-up... 
team work . . . to get best results. 
inks put over winning results. Each is made for the other 
—they work together and pay everyone who uses them. 


Daf “Perfect 
WHITE 





HI 


Style No. 28 





Flows freely and 
covers well on any 
dark color. For all 
makes pens or air 
brushes. 


DRAWLET PENS 
Sizes 1 to 5—Round Points 
Sizes 6 to 10—Square Points 


Size 11 to 16—Rectangular 
Nihe ° 2 oz. bottle, ea 40c 
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- BLACK 


Style No. 82 


For all kinds of 
lettering pen _ use. 
Easy flowing—dries 
with a rich dull 


ADJUSTMENT FOR 
ALL KINDS OF INK 


finish. Hakes Cleaning tasy" we 

2 oz. bottle, ea. .25¢ SPEEDBALL PENS 
Per deé........ $2.50 . Style 163 : 

Y. Pint 75c Style A—Square Points 

és aa S03 , Style B—Round Points 
i) ee 1.35 Style C—Oblone Points 
eS ee Style D—Oval Points 


10c ea., 6 for 50c, 12 for 85c¢ 
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Send for new cir- 
cular on Contem- 
porary Art Fix- 
tures. FREE on 
request. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WINDOW DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Contemporary Art. . 


Maple and Wainut combinations predominate. See them 
—show them—NOW! 


The ONLI-WA FIXTURE CO. 


ST. PAUL AVENUE 


. familiarly known as “modern,’ 
introduces vivid personality into characterless fixtures. 
Startlingly simple and lovely in line, color and form, 
these new Onli-Wa creations add to the beauty of any 
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Ask the Man Who Buys Here! 


Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
Card Writers, We 
Specialize on all art and show-card supplies for 


Window Display Work. 


Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors— 
Crepe Paper—Panel Paper. 


Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used 
FREE to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 
Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 
HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 


314 West 42nd Street New York City 

















COMPLETE I. A: D. M. ‘CONVENTION REPORT 
WILL APPEAR IN THE JULY ISSUE 









FAMOUS MASTER STROKE BRUSHES WRITE 
FOR 
FOR CARD WRITERS AND SIGN PAINTERS COPY OF 


' Our Free Catalog No. 24 
DICK BLICK CO. 


BOX 437-D GALESBURG, ILL. 





Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 


314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 
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“We believe that the national advertiser is gaining more 
confidence in the window display installation services through- 
out the country,” says Paul C. Davison, of Davison Display 
Service, 1514 South Twenty-seventh Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
“Our reason for this is the fact that during the first four 
months of 1928 our installations were greater than for the 
entire year of 1927. 

“We have enlarged our warehouse to take care of the in- 
crease for the coming year. Two new men, L. D. Miller 
and Walter Ducker, have been added to the service, which 
will snap up our installations greatly. Mr. Miller has been 
with a specialty grocery house and has had a great deal of 
experience in window display work. He will assume the 
duties of assistant manager. 

“Contracts handled this spring are: Butter-Nut Coffee, 
Butter-Nut Pancake Flour, Sanderson’s Tintine Company, 
Munsell’s Tooth Paste and Face Cream, Old Gold Cigarettes, 
Zinsep, Van Ess, Silver Spray, San Felice Cigars, Meadow 
Gold Butter, Eskimo Pies, Diamond Brand Walnuts and 
Franklin Ice Cream. We also have contracts for a number 
of other lines to be installed during the summer.” 


“At the present time we are installing an average of 1,000 
displays per week and are covering all of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, southern and central New Jersey and Delaware,” says 
S. J. Hanick, head of the Hanick Co., 925 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. “We are serving the following clients: 
The American Safety Razor Corporation, The American 
Tobacco Co., The Carbona Products Co., The Alfred H. 
Smith Co., The Charles H. Phillips Co., The Auto Strop 
Safety Razor Co., The Kohler Manufacturing Co., The Union 
Tobacco Co.. The Coca-Cola Co., The Bayers‘ Aspirin Co., 
The Mifflin Alkohol Co., Nestle Chocolate Co., Pond’s Cold 
Cream Co., The Diamond Walnut Products Co., The H. K. 
Mulford Co., The J. H. Schenck Co., Thompson’s Malted 
Milk Co., The Van Ess Laboratories, The Watson Stabilator 
Co., C. F. Church Manufacturing Co., The Swift Specific Co., 
Val Blatz Brewing Co., Woodward-Wanger Co., and many 
others.” 





Forkner Advertising Service, Anderson, Ind., has again 
been selected to handle Clicquot Club displays in twelve coun- 
ties in eastern Indiana. This is the largest contract let in the 
state outside of Indianapolis. S. R. Forkner, manager of the 
service, announces that several other good contracts are pend- 
ing, with prospects good for summer business. This organi- 
zation is now representing Window Displays, Inc., New York 
City, in eastern Indiana territory. 





A. T. Lacey, manager of the Spokane Display Service, 
reports that his firm is handling the following contracts: E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, White Rock Co., S. S. S., Continental To- 
bacco Co., P. Lorillard Tobacco Co., Johnson & Johnson, Tru 
Blu Biscuit Co., Canada Dry, Western Sales Co., Maxwell 
House Coffee Co., Golden West Coffee Co. and Ex Lax Corp. 





“Although at present we are only handling installations 
for retailers: we are prepared to handle displays for national 
advertisers,” says A. S. Clark, manager of the Clark Window 
Display Service, 238 S. Ithan Street, Philadelphia. “We 
have just moved to new and larger quarters at the northeast 
corner of Fortieth Street and Lancaster Avenue and have 
secured some new accounts. We assembled four artificial 
windows to display backgrounds, display fixtures, flowers, 
etc., besides a much larger space for our sign trade.” - 


Notes from the Display Service Field 
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“We are doing a good business right now covering work 
on a number of national advertising accounts,” says J. Harry 
Bayley, manager of the Advance Display Service, Milwaukee. 
“Among them we list Harvester, Dutch Master (third in- 
stallation), El Producto (second installation), Roi Tan and 
Chancellor (second installation) cigars, Forhan’s Tooth 
Paste, Lucky Strike cigarettes, Jelke Good Luck Butter (third 
installation), and several others. .I wish to say in response 
to Mr. Peterman’s observations in the April DISPLAY 
WORLD that he can get good installations right here in 
Milwaukee, the same as any town. We use only first-class 
displaymen; we don’t have young ‘kids’ putting our windows 
in. We get the right windows and plan our service on that 
line. I had spent fourteen years with companies like P. Loril- 
lard Co., New York; the Van Camp Packing Co., Indianap- 
olis; Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, and the H. Cook Co., 
Milwaukee, before I started the Advance Display Service. 
We can handle any kind of national work on any basis.” 





Edward Stefan, manager of the Stefan Display Service, 
371 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis., is optimistic about dis- 
play opportunities in his territory. “The outlook for busi- 
ness is very bright, indeed,” he declares. ‘“We have four 
more large national contracts pending which. will ‘break’ 
within a week or so. We are now handling: American Safety 
Razor Corporation, Djer-Kiss, Cliquot Club Ginger Ale, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Blatz Malt Tonic, Gum, Malt Syrup, 
Heidelberg, Ginger Ale and other Blatz Products, Coca- 
Cola, Knorr’s Genuine Hien Fong Essence, Zonite Products 
Corporation, Gillette Safety Razor Co., White Rock Mineral 
Springs Co. and Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Co.” 





“I do display service for a good many of the merchants 
of this city, trimming windows, writing show cards and 
handling the details of sales,’ writes F. W. Miller, manager 
of the Display Art Studio, Morgantown, W. Va. “There is 
a tendency to trade up here,” he declares. “The windows of 
the town, as a class, are of high quality. The public is just 
now beginning to recognize the higher type of windows.” 





The Louis Marcus Window Display Service, Boston, Mass., 
has taken new and larger quarters at 54 Washington Street, 
and will hereafter handle a complete line of decorative sup- 
plies, in addition to their established installation business. 





“We have never been busier than now,” says G. E. Bate- 
man, manager of the National Window Display Co., 327 
Baldwin Avenue, Spokane, Wash. Among our many contracts 
are Tru Blu crackers, Florizil candy and American Tobacco 
Co. products. He reports that the city is expecting a flood of 
tourists this year as the result of the state’s advertising cam- 
paign. This is made possible by a budget of $111 000. 





“Although we have been in the advertising field for twelve 
years, we have only recently organized a national adver- 
tisers’ installation service,” says H. J. Ryan, manager of the 
Ryan Display Service, Broad and Station Streets, East End, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “We can give dependable displays for na- 
tional advertisers and our work is done right—no half meas- 
ures about it. We have started on a campaign for the Amer- 
ican Beauty Malt Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and expect this to be 
the forerunner of many others.” 





Campaigns on Richard Hudnut products, Johnson &. John- 
son wares and Old Gold Cigarettes are reported by Victor 
Sellers, head of Sellers Display Service. 1125 W. Twenty- 
ninth Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
138 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Francisco San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


1220 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
Pickering Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
1214 Race Street 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
352 E. 22nd Street 
NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


A Bigger and Better WINDOW .DISPLAY SERVICE 
for the National Advertiser 
CLEVELAND WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


1344 PROSPECT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EFFICIENT—PROMPT—COURTEOUS 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Presents a Profitable Display Opportunity for 
Your ‘Product 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are linked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales analysis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HANICEK BUILDING 925 CHERRY STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 


and Surrounding Territories Thoroughly Covered 


AKRON DISPLAY SERVICE 


O. W. Snyder, Mgr. 
41 E. Market St. 




















Hermes Building 


REMEMBER—Quality and Seryice Count “Always” 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


438 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
R. V. WAYNE, Pres. 


Doing business for over 100 well known Manufacturers.. We cover 
the entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 





Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 





J. Duncan Williams joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window display studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


NEW YORK CITT 


Surrounding Territory 





Window Display Department 
THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
79 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 

The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 


DETROIT 


and the entire State of Michigan efficiently serviced by Display 
Specialists of proven merit. Let us explain to you our new and 





. improved Display Service plan. 


PARAMOUNT DISPLAY SERVICE 
General Offices 416 Lafayette Bldg. Wareh 9361 G St. 
A PARAMOUNT DISPLAY IS A BETTER DISPLAY 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 


“THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH” 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 
The market that merits your earnest attention. A complete win- 
dow installation, sign tacking and advisory service for National 
Advertisers. 
MURRAY G. WADE SALES SYSTEM 
Gen’l Offices: 2nd Floor, Academy of Music Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 














DISPLAY SERVICES 


If you are not listed on this page, you are over- 
looking a big opportunity to promote your business. 


Address Advertising Department 
DISPLAY WORLD 
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Don’t Sacrifice Layout to Copy 


The Buyer Has Only a Hasy Idea About Arrangement of the Card— 
It’s the Cardwriter’s Duty to Balance It Pleasingly 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Chicago, Tl. 


NE of the minor difficulties that a show card writer 

has to combat is the sloppiness of the copy that 

comes to him. The merchant or department buyer 

often fails to comprehend the manner in which it 
should appear on the card, and writes it out to the best of his 
ability. He may have the feature phrasing at the bottom or 
the secondary phrasing in the wrong place. 

Inspection of such copy shows its lack of sales promotion 
values. Now our job is to put the featured goods before the 
public in a fascinating manner. To do this we may have to 
change or rearrange the reading matter so as to get a good 
layout that will attract attention and have plenty of sales value 
—that will not fail to sell the merchandise. 

It is well to remember that a show card cannot do all the 
work. If you letter the whole history of the merchandise on 
the card its value is gone. People are not inclined to stand in 
front of a display window from five to ten minutes to read a 
single card. 

Keep your copy down to the most important things and 
let the sales people on the inside do a little of the talking. 
The card should say just-enough to stop the shopper, make 


him interested, and lead him into the store. Then it is up to 
the sales people to do their part. 

It has been said that the show card is the backbone of any 
dsiplay. Therefore, it must have the strength and the ability 
to do its work. If your show cards do the things I have men- 
tioned, then your efforts are certain to succeed. A few hints 
on the color combinations for the cards illustrated here: 

In “Bottom Prices” I have used a bottle-green card with 
cream lettering. The outlines and shades on the lettering are 
black. Red-orange is tsed on the border and emerald-green 
for the decorations on the top. 

“Silk Frocks” is a shell-rose or a pink card. “Silk Frocks” 
is lettered with very dark blue and a highlight of lighter blue. 
The rest of the phrasing is black. The diamond is ruled with 
gold; the rectangular border is ruled with very light lavender. 

“Straw Hat Time” is on light buff stock with all the letter- 
ing in black. On the caption, “Straw Hat Time,” I have a 
very thin line of emerald-green in the center of thick strokes, 
and on top of this is a spot of cream. The outline around the 
lettering and the panel is white. The border of the card is 
tan, while the fine line border inside of this is orange. 



























































Strong Layouts Backed by Carefully Chosen Color Combinations Insure Attention for These Darlin Cards 
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Gray stock is used for “A Big Sale.” The word “Sale” is 
in bright red, with a darker red shade inside the letters. The 
outline and shades may be made with white. I have used 
cream for the bars on top and bottom. 

A coral card with black lettering describes “Basement 
Dollar Day.” The rays are white, or they can be made in 
orange. 

“Alarm Clocks” is a white card with the caption, “Alarm 
Clocks,” and the comparative price in black, while the price 
is in red outlined with light green. The circle is lined with a 
light tan and the bars behind it are in light gray. 





Chicago Monthly Display Review 


(Continued from page 13) 
the regular clothing units. There are quite a lot of straw 


hats sprinkled in with the other displays of clothing and 


sportswear. 

Steve Allen, formerly with Wolff Brothers. Kansas City, 
is now on State Street in charge of the windows of Moore 
Bros., an exclusive men’s clothing shop located at the corner 
of Quincy and State Streets. While it is practically impos- 
sible to make these windows of nothing but clothing look 
like the windows of Wolff Brothers, there are certain little 
“kinks and curls” evident in the decorative treatment of the 
windows more or less characteristic of Mr .Allen’s style. 

Harold Gale continues to make the windows of the Bas- 
kin Store among the most attractive and outstanding cloth- 
ing and furnishings displays on State Street. At the present 
time all of the Baskin windows have grass mat floor cover- 
ings. One of the outside windows features a display of im- 
ported Milan straw hats at $12. A tan shirt with red and 
tan foulard tie, cane, belt and buckle set are displayed in a 
unit group with the hats. 

There is another display of Sennit straws at $3 with shirt 
and tie combinations suitable to be worn with the straw hats 
featured in one of the inner lobby windows. Then there is 
a green ensemble consisting of a dark green suit, light green 
Milan straw hats with turndown brim, and green silk pleated 
band—a lavender figured shirt with collar to match com- 
bined with a green tie. 

Still another window on the opposite side of the lobby 
features an excellent display of sportswear sets for golfers 
consisting of sweater and hose to match at $8.45, being $12.50 
and $15 values. White sports shirts and solid color ties are 
combined with the knitwear articles. Golf bag, sticks, balls, 
etc., and the grass floor covering constitute the atmospheric 
part of the display. 

The windows of The Hub, Henry C. Lytton & Sons, are 
replete with displays of typically summertime merchandise 
for men, young men and boys. There is always an interest- 
ing display of sportswear and sporting goods in one of the 
large windows on Jackson Boulevard. Another window next 
to this one features sports clothing and furnishings. Straw 
hats are displayed in still another large window nearby with 
four potted ferns used as the chief decorative element. 

The change in the floors and the backgrounds of The 
Hub, mentioned in the last issue of the DISPLAY WORLD. 
has now been completed and the appearance of these win- 
dows is not only new but much improved, and Mr. Leaker 
is making the most of these things with smart-looking dis- 
plays of stylish merchandise. 


MODERNISM EXTOLLED AT CHICAGO CLUB 

The pre-convention dinner and meeting of the Chicago 
Display Men’s Club at the Hotel Sherman, on June 4, heard 
A. H. Weigel, secretary of the Standard Corporation, in a 
rousing appeal to get behind the “modern art” movement. 

In opening his talk, Mr. Weigel dwelt on the various 
periods in the history of art and the beginnings of the latest, 
the twentieth century period, in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century in Germany and Austria. In each period, he 
declared, the essence of the artistic expressions was traceable 
directly to nature, and this, he asserted, was also true of the 
“art moderne.” He predicted that within a comparatively few 
years the American public would be as accustomed to the new 
forms as to mission style. 
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Displayman’s 
Electric Unit 


LUG into any lamp socket and 

you're ready to paint and deco- 
rate with air. In addition to striking 
store banners. you can produce color- 
ful window displays in all the new 
type finishes—crackle effects, veiling, 
antiqueing, etc. You can touch up fur- 





niture, window backgrounds, panels e 

or display fixtures in a few minutes. Special Intro- 
ductory Price 
Soon pays for itself in making old d 
displays like new. Send today for Quote on 
new three-color bulletin describing Request 
this outfit. 











A complete line of 

hand and power 

outfits for dis- 
playmen. 


Yaaschs Herbrush bo 


1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit 
Cleveland Minneapolis Denver 
Los Angeles Dallas Seattle 





HUGHES-OWENS CO., Ltd. 
Montreal and Winnipeg, Canada 
DW6-Gray , 
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Conventions - Pageants - Exhibits - Decorations 





When the Convention Job Comes 


The Retail Displayman or Installer for National Advertisers Usually 
Handles Booth Decoration—How Iams Meets the Issue 


HE man who handles the details of preparing However, it is the professional decorator who 

the hall decorations and lining out the booths catches the hard hit ball of responsibility for production 

for a convention has a big task, but he is of arresting and thought-provoking displays. It’s a 

simply the stage carpenter for the commercial responsibility, too, that comes with suddenness, and 

exhibits which follow. Nevertheless, he is the most forces quick thinking. For there is not enough of this 
important factor in the preliminaries to the gathering, type of work to keep the average craftsman employed, 
and merits the place, prestige and earnings that a grate- and he finds the contract an odd digression from his 
ful clientele have given him. usual labors. The probabilities are that he will be a 


retail displayman hastily bor- 
rowed to meet the emergency or 
a window installer accustomed 
to the requirements of national 
advertising windows. 

It was such an organization 
that produced the displays 
shown on this page, and the 
illustrations are valuable in 
showing the versatility of the 
decorators as well as_ their 
capacity. Only one of these sets 
can be properly classed as a 
convention trim, but the ball- 
room setting is so closely allied 
that it merits special attention. 
It is a type of decorative func- 
tion that falls within the sphere 
of the service man and evidences 
the possibilities within his grasp. 

The Iams Display Service, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., producer 
of this series, operates in the 
city of Wheeling and a territory 
within a radius of one hundred 
miles, embracing a list of 300 
windows, in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Its 
local and national patrons are 
enthusiastic over its success in 
handling artistic, instructive and 
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VERSATILITY IMPERATIVE— 
The contracting decorator must be 
able to handle any type of work on 
short notice. The bulk of his work 
may be drug and grocery trims, but 
he must be ready for more ornate 
trims, such as the radio trim by 
Iams Display Service, seen at the 
base, the convention booth at the 
top, or the ball room decoration in 
the center. 
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productive displays. They installed the convention trim 
shown in the accompanying plate for the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation at the West Virginia State Fair. It was 


executed on a large scale, and brought out the scope of 


Wheeling Steel’s manufactures and its service in a dig- 
nified and artistic manner. 

But there is more romance in the ballroom trim. 
This was designed for a New Year’s eve celebration, 
and was a mammoth structure perfectly imitating a 
fireplace. The size of the completed setting may be 
gauged by noting that the opening in the fireplace served 
as a stand for the orchestra. 

The Iams Display Service believes in letting the 
merchandise speak for itself, and limits its “reading 
matter” to cards statirig the name and uses of the dis- 
played article. The featured idea is to’ present an at- 
tractive background, where symmetry, color and 
arrangement lend a fit setting for the “jewel” of the 
merchandise. The result produces windows which 
attract the eye, present the merchandise in such clear 
relief that even a passing glance of the spectator arrests 
attention and insures delivery of the advertising mes- 
sage. 

The radio display of the V. & G. Electric Co. was 
installed as a trial, the window previously having re- 
ceiving little attention, as the location outside the retail 
shopping district does not encourage window shopping. 

The paneled background was accentuated by tubes 
of crepe paper in a combination of mandarin, canary 
and black, the ensemble being decidedly futuristic. So 
successful was the display that Iams secured a yearly 
contract from the dealer and tri-state displays from the 
makers of the radio. 





New RoosStore Modelin Equipment 


(Continued from page 58) 


clothing, haberdashery and hats, sports, college and 
high school apparel, imported and domestic leather 
novelties, and women’s hosiery, gloves and bags. 

The second floor is typical of the French salon. The 
walls are paneled and painted olive green, shading to 
bisque. The floors are completely carpeted with French 
green brussels carpets, and the window drapes are of 
the new Portuguese design linen prints. The furniture 
is of imported Bentwood frames, upholstered with 
sprightly colored coverings. The entire floor is lighted 
by elaborate crystal candelabras. This floor contains 
the women’s ready-to-wear department, millinery, sports 
apparel, the Dobbs section, lingerie, blouses, service de- 
partments and rest rooms. Capacious high-speed ele- 
vators connect all floors. 





CANADIAN PRODUCERS STAGE I. A. D M. CONTEST 


Canadian manufacturers joined in raising a fund of $1,000 
for displays on Canadian wares appearing at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, held at Toronto, June 11 to 14. Four classes of 
exhibits of five windows in each class were installed by 
Visiting displaymen, and the three best windows in each class 
were awarded prizes. The awards were based upon orig- 
inality and novelty, and included men’s furnishings and cloth- 
ing, furs, wemen’s apparel and accessories, furniture and 
bedding, and electrical household specialties. The merchan- 
dise was furnished by the manufacturers. 












































Sign and Show 
Card Writers 
Everywhere 

Endorse 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Each issue carries the most progressive ar- 
ticles on sign and show card writing. 

Read these letters which we receive every day 
from subscribers, and we have more of them 
in our files: 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Enclosed please find money order for 
$3.50 for my renewal subscription. I find 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES very interesting, 
reading it from cover to cover every issue, 
which helps me greatly in my work as show 
card writer and displayman.” 
ARTHUR W. H. STENCELL, 
Pembroke, Ont. 


“T want to take this opportunity of telling 
you how much I appreciate your magazine. 
I consider Mr. Martin’s articles on show 
card writing well worth the price of the 


magazine alone.” 
D. G. TODD, 


Jamestown, N. D. 


You will endorse it, too—when you see a copy. 
Subscribe now—$3.00 per year—30c per copy. 
“Standard Equipment” everywhere for all 
sign and show card writers. 

SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. June, 1928 
Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 


THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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MADISON, WIS. 
Reported by L. Blair, President 

On May 28, the Madison Association of Display Men held 
a “Bosses Night,” beginning with a banquet at 6:10 in the 
Elizabethan Room, Park Hotel. Merchants, officials of 
Chamber of Commerce and local advertising club were guests 
of the club. Dr. J. C. Elsom, University of Wisconsin, acted 
as toastmaster, and addresses on the proposed fall festival 
were delivered during the evening by George O’Connell, of 
Baillie, O’Connell & Meyer Clothing Co., and Mr. Stevenson, 
of the Co-op Clothiers. Walter E. Hardy, president of Hardy 
Advertising, Inc., also spoke to the club. Entertainment 
features offered were a solo by Walter Pocock, manager of 
Park Hotel; sleight-of-hand by Mr. Bostock, a former vaude- 
ville artist and now in the optical business; dancing by eight 
girls from the Rodolph School of Dancing, and a silk screen 
process demonstration by L. E. Blair and staff of the Multi- 
chrome Advertising Display Company. 

At our April 2nd meeting at the Park Hotel, a crepe paper 
demonstration was given by the Tuttle Press, of Appleton, 
Wis., and local druggists, who were holding a banquet in 
an adjoining room, joined us on our invitation to view the 
feature. 

On April 20, the club held a Cupid’s Shuffle in the Cameo 
Room of the Beaver Building. In spite of the competition 
of a student dance at the Lorraine Hotel (this is a college 
town), we had a very successful affair. Secretary Ryan won 
first honors ag a ticket salesman, selling about one and one- 
half dozen before the entertainment. 

Among those attending the I. A. D. M. convention from 
Madison are: Mr. Soehnlein, of Mueller & Simpson’s; Mr. 
Stevenson, of Karstens, and Mr. Stevenson, of Co-op Clothiers. 





SHARON, PA. 
By Fred A. McIntyre, Publicity Manager 

Greetings from the Sharon Club. Several of the boys are 
getting ready for the Toronto convention and it is our aim 
now to be well represented. 

Sharon has a new displayman in the person of Billie Ogg. 
Billie arrived May. 11th and the Sharon Club was given the 
smokes by I. E. Ogg, the proud dad, who is president of our 
club and treasurer of the I. A. D. M. 

W. A. Randall, formerly.a member of our club and now 
located in Rochester, N. Y., spent a few days visiting the 
boys of the club. 

Sharon displaymen are fast becoming aviators. Joseph 
Scott, of the Pep Sign Company, has received a patent on a 
new aeroplane engine and is now forming a stock company 
to build planes in Sharon. A model of the plane was on ex- 
hibition and a test plane is now under construction. Joe is 
an ex-service man and conducted a successful sign service 
here. Charles Heintz, former display manager in Sharon, 
arrived today by plane from Kansas City and plans to start 
an aviation school. “Chuck” formerly worked out of Pitts- 
burgh for the Stanley Theatre Corporation as their poster 
man. 

Sharon just closed a successful Exposition of Progress, 
which was held for one week, and had some wonderful ex- 
hibit booths. Most of the club members were kept busy deco- 
rating booths for the different exhibitors. Thirty thousand 
people from the valley visited the exposition. The displays 
were both artistic and educational and a big boost for the 
city. 

The club has already laid plans for several outings during 
the summer and will have a demonstration of some sort every 
meeting. 
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The club has a mush ball team in the Recreational League 
and last year won the pennant; they hope to repeat this year. 

Sharon is getting a modern business block on the site of 
the Shenango Hotel (destroyed by fire) that will have seven 
of the latest type store rooms. The building will be read, 
in the early fall. 

The entertainment committee held a special meeting in 
their club rooms, May 31, to make final arrangements for 
the big program which will be held ‘late in June. The cast 
for the playlet, which will be a part of that program, will be 
named at the Thursday meeting. 

The program will teem with fun for the members, their 
wives and friends, who will be guests. It will be staged in 
the club rooms, where a special stage is being erected. It 
will be the first big entertainment of the season. Lew Berger 
will direct the performance. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Reported by Georges DeVerry, Secretary 

By the time this appears in print, the evening of June 7 
will have come and gone, but, to quote from a recent popular 
song, “The memory lingers on...” That evening is the 
date of the stag dinner of the Display Guild of Philadelphia, 
which has been arranged by the entertainment committee, 
headed by Messrs. Carrigan, J. L. Jones and Rosen, and it 
promises to be the real old-fashioned kind of stag, to judge 
from the announcements which read in part: 

Humor, entertainment and jolly good fun will be pro- 
vided in abundant measure. 

Surprise favors, amusing and practical, have been pre- 
pared for every guest. 

And there will be the primary support of the kind of 
dinner and its fixin’s that is more often dreamed of than 
experienced. 

So brush up your favorite stories, old and new. Clear 
your throat and sound your “A” for lots of song. Trot out 
that particular talent which makes you a rival of Jolson, 
Lauder, McCormack, Whiteman, Elman or Houdini. 

Bring one pal or many—the more the merrier, for this 
will be a red-letter evening—the kind that makes you feel 
that the little old world is a mighty nice place and that your 
comrades are mighty nice fellows. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Reported by Milton Bornstein, Publicity Director 

Hello Fellows! Well here we are again—back on the 
job of publicity director—but wait a minute—let’s get the 
important details first. 

Monday night, May 14, at 7 p.m., some forty members of 
the San Francisco Association of Display Men sat themselves 
down at a long table in “The Apache’s Den” and enjoyed a 
very nice banquet and entertainment. 

Following this, they all gathered ’round the “blackboard,” 
and President “Bill” Sanford called the meeting to order for 
the annual election of officers. “Bill” went over some of the 
things that were done in the past year and pledged his sup- 
port to whoever was elected. Then he officially welcomed 
Fred A. Gross back in the field of the display professior 
after a short time trying out another line of business. 

H. D. Nickel, director of displays of the White House, 
whom you will remember as the very busy convention director, 
was unanimously elected president. E. Q. Wilson was nomi- 
nated, but refused to run against his old friend Nickel. 

The office of vice-president was filled by the former treas- 
urer, S. E. Olson, of Goldberg, Bowen & Co. Sam is a boy 
who is always on the job and a very conscientious worker. 
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The Dummy Window Recently 

Installed in the Clubrooms of 

the Port Huron-Sarnia Club, 
Port Huron, Mich. 

















A new member in the association was also elected unani- 
mously to the office of secretary. He is Ernest E Green, 
display manager for M. Friedman Furniture Co. Mr. Green 
is one of those peppy-looking fellows with a knack of get- 
ting things done. 

After a close contest, C. J. Williams. director of displays 
of the Owl Drug Co., was elected treasurer. 

How does that list of displaymen strike your fancy to 
handle the affairs of this association for the coming year? 
Looks like some big things are in store. 

Following the election of officers, several things were 
brought up for discussion.. It was voted to raise the dues to 
to $10 per year and that automatically makes each member a 
member of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men. 
Every member present voted in favor of this. 

Mr. Nickel then appointed yours truly director of publicity 
and then he gave a very interesting outline on his plans for 
the coming year. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Reported by A. L. Hoskin, Chairman. 

At the last meeting of the display group of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club, C. E. Tingey, display manager 
and interior decorator of the Eastern Outfitting Co., Los 
Angeles, spoke on selection and arrangement of merchandise 
for display installation, and Jas. M. Trout, a free lance 
artist, discussed balance and line as they apply to display. 
Then came a period of frank discussion of the model trims, 
as to their sufficiency of merchandise, value of accessories, 
attention values, focusing of attention on featured items, and 
kindred subjects. . 

I can say that it was a very successful program, attended 
by the following members: E. L. Derry, V. C. Hollingsworth, 
O. B. Hollingsworth, C. R. Shepherd, W. C. Williams, F. 
Olsen, J. L. Martin, and E. Kochsmeier. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Leonard B. Cornish 

On Friday, May 11, an important meeting of twenty-five 
of the leading display managers of Boston, Mass. and vicinity 
met to launch their new organization at Horticultural Hall. 
This was a mid-day event, and, owing to the limited time 
available, a more complete program was laid out for the 
next meeting. Considerable enthusiasm was aroused by the 
speakers, David A. Morey, Morey Decorative Studios, and 

R. B. Brown, Edison Illuminating Co. 

A committee of six, was appointed from the members 
present to arrange for these plans, and to invite as wide an 
attendance as possible from all parts of New England. Pre- 
viously, the local Chamher of Commerce was not fully posted 
on the constructive aims and objects of the I. A. D..M., and 
at that time withheld their support. Now that a committee 
has visited them, they advise that they will officially get 
back of this movement to render every assistance possible. 

Those desiring to attend the next meeting, or who are 
anxious to secure further information, should write D. W. 
Morey, 127 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., who is chair- 
man of the organization committee. 





The six display men elected as a committee to start the 
ball rolling, were: ‘Mr. L. B. Cornish, The Edison Electrical 
Illuminating Co.; Mr. G. Prue, Jordan Marsh Co.; Mr. C. 
Nichols, R. H. White Co.; Mr. W. Frye, Wm. Filene’s & 
Sons; Mr. H. Spinney, Liggett’s Drug Co.; Mr. David A. 
Morey, (Chairman). 

Although quite far away, Boston is laying plans for the 
1930 I. A. D. M. Convention, aad it is heartening to see the 
great interest in display activities shown by this infant so- 
ciety. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Reported by Eugene S. Cowgill, President 

One of the most enjoyable events of the Birmingham 
Club so far this year was made possible through the efforts 
of the wives of some of the members. 

Mrs. Eugene S. Cowgill, Mrs. Earl Furman, Mrs. Kendall 
Kirby and Mrs. Fay Tallin were responsible for this good 
time. Thursday, May 4, was the date, and the place was the 
Birmingham Display Men’s own club rooms, located in the 
heart of the city. 

The room was beautifully decorated, and an orthophonic 
gave forth rapturous melodies that proved inspiring to the 
twenty couples in attendance. The feminine touch and dain- 
tiness was evidenced in the arrangement and preparations of 
the tables. 

Three bridge prizes were awarded. The first for high 
scorer among the women, was won by Mrs. Otto E. Baker; 
the second for high scorer of the men, went to Harry W. 
Hoile; while the consolation prize was won by Mrs. Isbell, 
wife of one of the newer members of the club. Following 
awarding of the prizes, ice cream and cake was served. 

The members received many compliments from the women 
folks on the new club rooms, and suggested that more events 
might be held in which they could participate. 

It was announced for the benefit of the members, that at 
the next meeting, to be held on Thursday, May 17, the enter- 
tainment committee had aranged to have some unusual enter- 
ment in the way of two boxing matches and one wrestling 
match. Reports of this will appear at our next writing. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Reported by Carl Shank, Secretary 
The St. Louis Display Men’s Club met at the American 
Annex Hotel on April 30. Interesting talks were made by 
out-of-town guests, the main events being a lecture on mod- 
ern art as applied to modern display, and a contest on live 
model draping. 

It was unanimously decided that we accept the invitation 
to become affiliated with the Advertising Club. Not only 
will we.be able to attend the Advertising Club meetings, from 
which much help should be derived, but we have the privilege 
of using their club rooms, and can draw on the club for 
speakers for our meetings. : 

We feel that we will gain much prestige, and better under- 
standing will exist between the advertising men and the dis- 
play men, and we will in no way lose our identity. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Windows installed at the Malley Co., New Haven, Conn., 
during their anniversary sale aroused a great deal of com- 
ment in the trade press because of their extraordinary back- 
grounds. These were produced under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Edwin A. Parks, of the Yale School of Fine Arts. In 
commenting upon the schemes followed, Parks says: “I ar- 
ranged the windows in the order of the colors of the spec- 
trum. That is, I made the first one purple, the next one blue, 
and so on. Then [ attempted to assign to each window a 
type of merchandise adapted to that color and to strike the 
keynote’ of each display in such a way as to create a feeling 
of homogeneous ensemble with only the perfunctory exhibiting 
of goods. At the back of each window was a large silhouette 
painted in the color of the window on a silver ground, in 
which the new and old order of wares were gracefully con- 
trasted. I used modern forms in the general arrangement, 
as bright silks draped in long, graceful falls. In each case the 
floor was given special attention as the base of the composi- 
tion, and upon it I placed the fewest possible objects, always 
the finest, and never stiffly arranged.” 


Elevation to management of a staff of eight trimmers and 
overseership of display in nineteen stores. is the distinction 
which has fallen upon F. Revesz Ferryman, head of the 
Ferryman Art Studios, New York City, and noted designer 
of store art. The new charge is the chain of shoe establish- 
ments conducted by the Wise Shoes, Inc., and its sister or- 
ganization, Golden Rule Shoes, Inc. He assumed his new 
tasks with the first of the year, and has been hard at work 
since to bring his organization into shape. 





Austin Hills, well-known representative of the J. R. Pal- 
menberg Sons Co., in the southwest, suffered a painful acci- 
dent at Fort. Worth, Texas, on February 21, when his right 
eye was so seriously injured that it was necessary to remove 
it to save the left. The operation was performed by Dr. 
Frederick Bonine, Niles, Michigan. a specialist of national 
repute. With characteristic grit, Hill declares that he ex- 
pects to be in the field covering his territory with accus- 
tomed vigor in a short time. 

“Parade,” Paris display magazine, devotes considerable 
space on the editorial page of its latest number to comment 
on display issues by Edward E. O’Donnell, display manager 
for Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

W. E. Card, formerly display manager for the Binghamton, 
N. Y., unit of the Martin Gordon Co., has been transferred to 
Gary, Ind., where he is in charge of displays. 





Friends of Dan Hansen, display manager for the Clarke 
Co., Peoria, Ill., were grieved to learn of the death, on April 
29, of his daughter, Miss Virginia Hansen. 





Proximity of the I. A. D. M. convention to New York 
inspired many New York displaymen who are not regular 
attendants of the annual gatherings to trek Toronto-wards. 
The regulars, inspired by the same fervor, found the going 
more connvenient than heretofore, and several of them made 
use of “flivver” transport to get them there. Among those 
who went in such a caravan were Jerome Jaffrey, president of 
the Metropolitan Display Men’s Club; W. G. Bill, display 
manager for Hecht Bros.; J. Daly, of Quackenbush’s, Pater- 
son. N. J.; S. Weintraub, Levy Bros, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
David Hamberger, of the display fixture house of the same 
name. 


Doings Among Displaymen Everywhere 
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The sudden death of Joseph B. Earls, display manager 
of the Symons Dry Goods Co., Butte, Mont., cast a pall of 
sadness over the dispiaymen of the copper metropolis. Mr. 
Earls was an outstanding character among the displaymen 
of Butte. A hard working, earnest, obliging young man, he 
was called to the Great Beyond at the age of forty-one years, 
leaving behind him a wife and two little kiddies. He was a 
member of the K. C. lodge, the Elks and the W. O. W., and 
was very well liked by all who knew him. Whenever called 
upon, he was always willing to assist in decorating for any 
civic or lodge affair. He was accorded one of the largest 
funerals seen there in recent years, showing the respect in 
which he was held in Butte. He had worked for the Symons 
Co. for twenty-eight years and was a member of their 
“Twenty-Year Club.” The Symons store remained closed dur- 
ing the funeral and the employees attended in a body. “The 
displaymen of Butte,” says George D. Taylor, display manager 
of the Hennessey Co., “feel they have lost a real comrade in 
the passing of Joseph B. Earls, and their sympathies go out to 
the family in their bereavement.” 





Louis Sitner, display manager for the Boylan-Pearce Co., 


Raleigh, N. C., won first prize in a recent monthly display 


contest conducted by the Gossard Corset Company. 





An address by Andrew A. Matzer, display manager of 
the F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, dealing with furni- 
ture display technique, appears in the April edition of “Dis- 
play,” London window organ. This is a reproduction of an 
article appearing in DISPLAY WORLD several months ago. 





Frederick L. Wertz, secretary of the Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association, was fraternal delegate to the I. A. D. M. 
convention at Toronto for the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. He took the place of C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the latter body, who was in Europe when the convention took 
place. 





The display club of The Hague, capital of the kingdom of 
Holland, and a unit of the Dutch Association of Displaymen, 
has subscribed for the DISPLAY WORLD and will keep a 
file of the publication in its clubrooms for the benefit of its 
members. 





James F. Brischo, until recently on the display staff of 
The Union Co., Columbus, Ohio, is now display manager for 
the Robert’s Cloak House, of the same city. Mr. Brischo is 
the producer of the Brischograph, a projection lantern for 
making enlargements from small copy, created for the use 
of artists, card writers and displaymen. An_ interesting 
folder has just been issued descriptive of the device. 





BUSINESS BOOMING, SAYS ONLI-WA HEAD 


J. H. DeWeese, president of The Onli-wa Fixture Co.. 
Dayton, Ohio, where they pride themselves as to airplanes and 
cash registers, is just as optimistic as every other fellow in 
that hustling town. ‘Business is good, believe me,” says Jack. 
“T can sense this from our own orders. We make display fix- 
tures for the huge department stores and the little fellows as 
well. From every quarter are coming orders for new display 
stands. This means just one thing—bvsiness is good or stores 
would not order display fixtures. If Lusiness is bad, they do 
not buy such ‘trimmings,’ even though such fixtures are an 
investment rather than an advertisement or an expense. And 
we are getting out a number of new ideas in wood fixtures 
that are just the last word.” 
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DISPLAY WORLD 





When Wanted Positions Wanted Gor Sale Ne anted to Buy 











WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on: commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WANTED TO BUY 


Metal display fixture business in or 
near New York. 


Address FIXTURES, 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 





CONSIDER THE SAVING 


If you printed your 

own display material! 
—and that saving can be even greater 
since we have aused Print-A-Sign machine 
in excellent working condition for sale at a 
reasonable figure; three type cases in- 
cluded. Requires no typesetting. Prints 
in two colors. Easily operated. 

Write to 


THE TABARD PRESS 
376 Second Ave. New York City 
for further particulars 





SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 


_ signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 


No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. ‘Paid for itself 
many times over.” ‘Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 











Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further par- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 

‘In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 

S. M. Benjamin’ Model Form Co. 
18 West 2ist St. New York City 





$3.50 COMMISSION ON $7.50 COLOR 
FLOODLIGHTS 


Merchants buy several. Immediate payment 
of commission. We deliver and collect. 


WEIS-ZER PRODUCTS, 
431 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








Rentals, Repairs, Exchanges, Purchases 
and Sales of Used Display Material in 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 


32 E. 10th St. New York City 
Tel. Styvasent 9910 








POSITION WANTED—Combination Card. 

indow, and Advertising man with four 
years’ experience in store and service. 
Young, married. Now employed reason for 
advertising—desire change. State proposi- 
tion in full in first letter. 


WESLEY SNYDER 
105 S. Sixth St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 











POSITION WANTED 


Window trimmer with some knowledge of 
advertising. Five years dry goods con- 
nection; town of 50,000. Now employed; 
age 28; references. 


Address B. J. L. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











POSITION WANTED 


Window dresser and card writer. Reliable 
married man, capable and thoroughly ex- 
perienced in high class establishments, 
desires change. References. 


C. BALZER 
1623 Hubbard ‘Seat Jacksonville, Fila. 























With the New York Displaymen 


(Continued from page 15) 
of French Modern Art, and has had very valuable training. 
It is his belief that much of the best in the modern manner 
can be traced to Japanese and Chinese influence. Following 
as he does in his present capacity a number of extremely 
gifted and successful predecessors at Lord & Taylor’s, it must 
be admitted that this correspondent watched his displays for 
the first few weeks with no little misgivings. However, when 
in the middle of the month he installed four black and white 
windows it became evident that no one need fear for Lord & 
Taylor’s reputation. These windows were startling in their 
novelty and their perfection. They proved that everything has 
not yet been done with black and white. The two main win- 
dows had draped backgrounds of white satin suspended from 
austere wrought-iron mouldings. At the side, near the plate- 
glass, were narrow portals of wrought iron, comprised of 
single wave-like curves and free of other decoration. Ex- 
tremely sophisticated models of white with only a touch of 
pink wore the newest creations in black evening gowns, and-on 
groups of square pillar posts of varying height and alabaster 
white in color, suitable black accessories such as bags, ostrich 
fans, jewelry, etc., were arranged. I am almost inclined to 
say that they were the most Striking and effective windows 


of the season in the clearness of their execution and their 
emphasis on merchandise. Certainly they eclipsed anything 
produced in Gotham during the month. 

Every once in a while Mr. Cory, at Avedon’s, bursts forth 
with a trick motion display. This time it had to do with silk 
hosiery. Leg forms thrust through openings in a black satin 
curtain, which extended diagonally across the window, swung 
back and forth. They were clad in beige hose and white 
dancing slippers. Mr. Cory derived his inspiration from the 
Folies Bergere when abroad. 

At Best’s, a side window was given ovcr to children’s sports 
attire. The placard read, “The Fleet’s in Port.” A group of 
four children attired in sailor outfits were at play in front of 
a pyramid of treasure chests, and triangular blocks supported 
ship models. Also, at Best’s, in a men’s apparel window two 
tall cactus plants of wooden bulbs and long spike, painted a 
shiny green, were used, while in their front windows screens 
of silver extending the full length made a foil for cotton print 
costumes in one window and filmy negligees and pajamas in 
another. : 

As might be expected, there was an abundance of wedding 
and travel windows, some traditional, others with a modern 
emphasis. 

Mechanistic metal fixtures for fabrics were noted at Mc- 
Creery’s. 
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Display Club Chronicles 


(Continued from page 77) 


OMAHA, NEB. 

Reported by Frank Fiala, Secretary 
The Omaha Display Men’s Club held their weekly meeting 
at the Rome Hotel. The guests that were present were: Chas. 
Urghart, of the National Cardboard Co.; Pete Featherley, of 
the Hugh Lyons Co., and Clark Haas, of the Haas Store. Mr. 
Haas was the speaker of the day, and he gave us a wonderful 
talk on Ak-Sar-Ben, a wonderiul civic organization. The 
Omaha display men are planning to help the Ak-Sar-Ben 
membership drive the week of May 21-25, inclusive, by plan- 
ning elaborate Ak-Sar-Ben decorations for their windows. 

Also, some street decorations are being planned. 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 

On Monday, June 4, our reguler monthly meeting went 
into session with a goodly number present despite one of the 
heaviest downpours of the season. Many important matters 
were discussed, as this was the last gathering prior to the big 
Toronto I. A. D. M. convention. Prominent local notables 
present were Herman Frankenthal, dean of the display pro- 
fession, and W. L. Cardon, display manager of James Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co. New members installed were Francis E. 
Campbell, display manager of the large clothing chain, The 
Surprise Stores, and Louis A. Whitney, assistant display man- 
ager of James McCutcheon & Co. 

Ralph S. Harris, director of publicity for the Retail Re- 
search Council, was the principal speaker of the evening, and 
in his remarks stressed the clarion call for newer, better dis- 
plays. The factors in order for a successful business, he 
stated, were merchandising, publicity and display. He also 
gave some excellent illustrations for sources of display ideas. 
Soime were: (1) News events of the day; (2) events that 
happen within the store; (3) trends of the times; (4) sports 
or style movements. 

Announcements were made relative to two national display 
contests—that of the United States Shipping Board and the 
Clock Contest display. Arrangements were also made for 
another meeting in June. on Monday, June 25, at which time 
complete reports will be given on developments and decisive 
moves decided upon at the thirty-first annual convention. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 

With a feeling of friendship which characterizes the Port- 
land Display Men’s Club we met as usual in Neville’s Studio, 
May 21. I. A. Crosby, of Roberts Bros., was scheduled to 
present an educational demonstration on draping. He gave 
us something radically new and different.in a “pinless drape” 
and received many complimentary comments on his knowl- 
edge of display from his fellow club members. 

Herbert Lamb, of Bedell’s, illustrated a few new ideas of 
his own on how silk should be handled, and Roland C. 
Tromble, of Berg’s, also demonstrated his skill in the art of 
draping. Most of our club members are active in athletics 
and sports, so we have planned a real honest-to-goodness, 
old-fashioned picnic for June 3. 

A. O. Hewitt has added another laurel to the Portland 
Display Men’s Club by winning a fourth prize in competition 
with displaymen throughout the United States in the National 
Spring Neckwear Week contest. Hearty congratulations and 
more success to all “go-getters.” 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Reported by C. E. Batchelor, President 

At a recent meeting of the Oklahoma City club the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, C. E. 
Batchelor; vice-president, H. V. Barrett; secretary, L. L. Wil- 
kins, and treasurer, Orville Baxter. 

Several members of the local club are on the program for 
the Toronto convention, and a peppy delegation is planning to 
join the special train at Chicago for the trip to Canada. 

An outline for a constructive program is being planned for 
the coming year by the administration which will place Okla- 
homa City among the progressive clubs of the United States. 
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Get New Ideas on Design 
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Through This New 
Practical Book By Halsted 









150 Pages of Designs---50 Text Pages 











For CHAPTERS IN THIS BOOK INCLUDE: 
: The Commercial Desire to Beautify, Environment, Anatomy of 
Pe “ Design, Planning of Ornament, Surface Patterns, Rosettes, Borders, 
r riters Corners, Balanced Arrangement, Scrolls, Naturalistic and Conven- 
Designers tional, Composition, Characteristics of Design, Panel Construction, 
Sj M Adaptability of Layout to Design, Conventional Floral Designs, Space 
ign en Fillers, Decorate Construction, Color in Design, Power of Suggestion, 


Art Teachers Window Decorations, Polychrome Work and Process Stencil. 
and Students 
A Dandy Book for the “Cutawl” Operator, Too 
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ORDER i DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
NOW ‘© Enclosed find $5.00, for which send copy of Halsted’s Book, postpaid. 


§ 7 Enclosed find $6.00, for which send me DISPLAY WORLD for one year and a copy of 


gs“ 


Halsted’s Book, postpaid ($6.50 for Canadian and foreign orders). 


$5.00 


Per Copy 
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Announcing 


An Increase In 
Subscription Price 


The publishers of DISPLAY WORLD find it necessary to increase the yearly 
subscription price from $2.00 to $3.00, effective on and after July 1, 1928. 


The constant improvement of DISPLAY WORLD to tts 
ptesent position ot leadership and influence in ihe field of win- 
dow and store display advertising has been accomplished at 
great expense, and the maintenance and further improvement 
of the high standards we have set make this increase in sub- 
- sctiption price unavoidable. 


We believe that DISPLAY WORLD constitutes one of the finest 
and most authoritative class publications in America and that our 
readers will consider it a great value even at the increased rate. We ap- 
preciate the nation-wide support and patronage that has made possible 
our success, and we hope in the future to metit your continued support 
and cooperation. 


It has been decided to accept new, renewal and extension subscrip- 
tions prior to July 1, 1928, at the present rate of $2.00 per year, but 
subscriptions will not be accepted for a period of more than two yeats. 
We are pleased to give our present readers, subscribers and friends this 
opportunity to subscribe at the $2.00 rate before the increase in sub- 
scription price takes effect. 


After July 1, 1928: Single Copies, 30c; Per Year, $3.00 

















DISPLAY WORLD CINCINNATI, OHIO 

| & 
i ORDER BLANK H 1 ORDER BLANK 4 
; FOR new SUBSCRIPTIONS : ;; FOR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BN a. oy be nan Oi to et ke ee i t RE ES oe r] 
& DISPLAY PUBLISHING co., Cincinnati, “Ohio & § DISPLAY PUBLISHING co., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
§ Gentlemen: é § Gentlemen: a 
f Please enter my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD § f Please renew my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD, & 
: as follows: ; : as follows: : 
+ J One Year, $2.00 [] Two Years, $4.00 } 1] One Year, $2.00 [] Two Years, $4.00 } 
§ Remittance is ceuikek in full payment. Have subscrip- § & Remittance is calinual in full payment. Have subscrip- 8 
; tion begin with the next issue. ; : tion begin at expiration of present subscription. | 
in; | fi Fj g 
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RANEY «ono 555 oars Ra NES SoS ape States)... \;i.s. in woeees 4 ; Addrens . 9S. on. ik os a eee . 
4g Firm ae S Cit rae AREA ER RE ge 4 
i P. S.—10c must be added to checks for exchange. @ P. S—10c must be added to chécks for exchange. 1 





























